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Greene, Graham The Quiet American 
Viking. Mar. 9, 1956. 249p. $3.50. 

The four previous novels by this accomplished British 
writer had one thing in common: each of them started 
storms of conversational controversy over the basic 
theme of each. That basic theme might well be sum- 
marized as the power of love to overcome mortal sin; 
or, perhaps better, the power of divine grace, (which 
is another way of saying the pervasiveness of divine 
love), to redeem human error. The conflict in each 
of these four previous novels—Brighton Rock, The 
Power and the Glory, The Heart of the Matter, The 
End of the Affair—is a boldly unconventional inner 
conflict, deep in the personality, and profoundly search- 
ing the springs of religious faith. If this latest novel 
seems to depart from this religious theme, it is pos- 
sible that the departure is only an apparent one. 
Although The Quiet American seems at times to be 
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Symbols of Classification: I. Suitable for General Reading. 
Il. Adults Only, because of: A. Advanced Content and 
Style; B. Immoral Language or Incidents. III. Permissible 
for Discriminating Adults. IV. Not Recommended to Any 
Class of Reader. 


more closely akin to one of Mr. Greene’s “entertain- 
ments,” (e.g., The Confidential Agent, The Ministry 
of ne there is still a preoccupation with religious 
faith. 

Thomas Fowler is a cynical, professedly agnostic and 
disillusioned British reporter serving as foreign corre- 
spondent in Saigon during the disastrously bloody civil 
war between the Viet-Nam and Viet-Nimh. Separated 
from his Anglican wife, he has taken on as mistress 
the young girl Phuong, who prepares his opium pipes 
as well as shares his bed. He insists that he is not 
engagé, that he takes neither side in the warfare he is 
reporting. He has learned to live with war and the 
fear of death; he can take his meals and drink his 
whiskey on the open terrace of the Saigon restaurants, 
though they must be screened with iron grills against 
grenades and the dinner music is often punctuated by 
—— of mortar and rifle fire not far from the city’s 
edge. 












































































380 Greene — Truman 


Into his life comes an American assistant to a relief 
group, Alden Pyle—a somewhat too-wide-eyed inno- 
cent with a Harvard-Unitarian background and an 
abiding confidence in the books of York Harding. Pyle 
falls in love with Phuong and is too-too sportsmanly in 
warning Fowler that he means to take Phuong out of 
“all this,” marry her and take her home with him to 
the safety of skyscrapers and cellophane-wrapped gro- 
ceries. Pyle has also swallowed whole and without 
question the York Harding recipe for peace-and-demo- 
cracy in the Far East, specifically in the Malay Penin- 
sula. The formula proposed to check effectively both 
communism and colonialism is the establishment of a 
Third Force. Whether with or without mandate— 
never quite clear and probably intended by Greene to 
be without—Pyle imports some explosive plastic and 
establishes contact and relations with the bandit, 
General Thé. His bungling efforts at intrigue result 
in a gruesome and grotesquely unnecessary bombing of 
a central square in Saigon one night. Fowler is con- 
vinced that the man is a dangerous fool and he arranges 
for a Mr. Heng (of Vietminh persuasion) to have “a 
talk” with Pyle. Pyle’s death by drowning in the mud 
of the river, especially in view of his success in winning 
Phuong away from Fowler, makes Fowler’s connection 
with the murder suspicious in the eyes of Police Inspec- 
tor Vigot. Yet Pyle had saved Fowler’s life during a 
night when a Vietminh guerrilla force raided a watch- 
tower in which both had taken shelter when their car 
broke down; and, in spite of himself, Fowler had a 
respect for Pyle’s innocence, his wooden-headed confi- 
dence in his ability to do good. 

Whether Mr. Greene is venting a spiteful anti-Ameri- 
canism in this novel or not; whether or not he is still 
fumbling with the allegorical and symbolic puzzle- 
pieces of carnal love in an attempt to come upon a Sort 
of reverse-side pattern of divine love; whether Mr. 
Greene is or is not competent to discuss the political 
significance of unrest in the Far East, (he spent less 
than a month, one hears, on the scene), will be dis- 
cussed as warmly as some of the “problems” presented 
in his earlier books. One thing remains, however, and 
that is that Graham Greene is a superb writer. He has 
as fine an ear for the nuances of casual talk as anyone 
on either side of the Atlantic; he has a power of de- 
scription that is as precise and sharp and illuminating 
as a white-hot scalpel. Adult readers, warned that 
there are episodes that may shock, will find stimulating 
The Quiet American. Mr. Thomas Fowler is telling 
us that he is sorry Pyle is dead. 


R. F. Grady, S.J., 


University of Scranton 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB—MARCH 


Truman, Harry S. 
Memoirs: Vol. II. 
Hope, 1946-1952 
Doubleday. Mar. 4, 1956. 594p. $5.00. 
An examination of our international relations between 
the Great Wars leaves one with the impression that 
our policy was at best enigmatic. On the one hand 
we firmly resisted every effort aimed at our affiliation 
with either the League of Nations or the World Court. 
In a somewhat more positive way we were willing to 
participate in multilateral treaties to reduce armaments 


Years of Trial and 
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and preserve international peace. Yet we never fully 
accepted the obligations and responsibilities for guiding 
world opinion and shaping international institutions to 
prevent new military crises. World War II cast us in 
a much different role. Practically overnight we became 
the world arsenal in the fight against the Axis nations, 
Toward the end of that conflict we provided the needed 
leadership and co-operation which culminated in the 
formation of the United Nations. However, the real 
est was yet to come. The spectre of international 
communism was destined to challenge our position and 
force us to change our outlook and policies. 


The major policy areas confronting most Presidents 
may be broadly divided into foreign and domestic, 
Although each will present a myriad of complex issues, 
it is conceivably possible that decisions in one area 
will neither effect nor relate to problems and decisions 
of the other. Such a simple division was hardly pos- 
sible during the years 1946-1952. Decisions made in 
the field of foreign affairs had a direct bearing on our 
domestic policies. After the Potsdam conference we 
were determined to check the advance of Communist 
domination. Such a program required huge appro- 
priations of money. At home we were faced with 
major problems of conversion to a peace-time economy, 
balancing the budget, (which we accomplished in fiscal 
years, ’47, 48 and ’51), and reducing the national debt. 
These seemed to indicate a reduction in national spend- 
ing. Intertwined within this maze of domestic prob- 
lems were peace-time use of atomic energy, the Brannan 
Plan, unification of the armed services, loyalty, reor- 
ganization of the executive branch, and a national 
health program. 

Since Mr. Truman displayed his greatest strength in 
the field of external relations it is only natural that the 
major portion of this volume is devoted to an examina- 
tion and defense of our foreign policy during these 
years. As early as 1946, Russian activities threatened 
the peace of the world. The Soviet gave every indica- 
tion of ignoring the United States and the United 
Nations by causing trouble in Manchuria and refusing 
to withdraw troops from Iran. Greece and Turkey were 
next in the over-all plan of Soviet control. On March 
12, 1947, American foreign policy reached a major 
turning point. Henceforth our policy would be de- 
voted to supporting free peoples “resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or outside pressures.” 
The Truman Doctrine in the ensuing years was supple- 
mented by the Marshall Plan, the Berlin Airlift, and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Each in turn 
aimed at “containing,” (although Mr. Truman dislikes 
the use of that term), the spread of Communism in 
Western Europe. Temporarily set back in Europe, the 
Far East now loomed as a greater victory for Russian 
aggrandizement. China and Korea were its chief focal 
points. The former is probably the most disappointing 
part of our foreign policy, the latter can well be said 
to be the greatest and most dramatic in our plans to 
stop Russian domination. It is unfortunate that both 
of these problems have given rise to so much com 
troversy. Our China policy reduced itself to a clash 
of personalities. The removal of MacArthur beclouds 


the whole Korean situation. 
The second volume is probably the most controversial 
of the Truman memoirs. 


It has some shortcomings 
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and disappointments. Written with a topical rather 
than a chronological approach it does not read as well 
as Volume I. The author’s treatment of the 1948 cam- 
paign leaves much to be desired in view of overwhelm- 
ing odds, as well as the color attendant to the cam- 
paign. Although the loyalty program is adequately 
handled, the “red herring” issue is completely avoided. 
Mr. Truman’s reason for the Democratic defeat in 
1952 makes very interesting reading even though one 
does not agree with them completely. Possibly Mr. 
Stevenson’s independence was too much for organiza- 
tion politics. Yet despite some shortcomings both 
(cf. Best Sellers, Nov. 15, 1955) these volumes should 
be read. Mr. Truman had done an admirable job in 
bringing the American Presidency to life. 


Timothy H. Scully, 
University of Scranton 


* * *® 
Arkell, Reginald The Miracle of Merriford 
Reynal. Mar. 8, 1956. 187p. $2.95. 


The village of Merriford in England was going to sleep. 
It was, perhaps, unfortunate; but somehow civilization 
just moved away from it, and the weeds were growing 
high on the Parson’s lawn, and the old Squire was gone 
with the income taxes. Given another twenty years, 
the village would be dead. 


But into this quiet haven of sleep came an American 
Air Force base, with an army of men from Texas who 
had come to save the world for democracy, and the 
village came to new and shaking lot. The Americans 
didn’t fly by day, so night brought terrors to the popu- 
lace, with great roaring monsters swirling in and out 
through the hours of darkness. Even the church steeple 
was not too holy, and shortly a red beacon shone from 
the top to warn off any errant jet passing by. 


The Miracle of Merriford is the story of the new 
invasion of England by the post-war Americans, and is 
unquestionably one of the most delightful studies of 
the situation ever conceived. Arkell knows his people, 
both British and American, and has woven all the 
characters into a charming tale of vague people work- 
ing around each other in puzzled circles. 


In the old Parson there is one of the most delightful 
characters of recent fiction. In his ward, Mary, there 
is a refreshingly wonderful British girl. In her boy 
friend, Mr. Fedora (as in hat), is a better type Ameri- 
can Airman. And the whole mad mob come together 
for a fine story. 


I should warn you that the plot is paper thin. By the 
time the problem of the novel is stated, the solution 
looms high over the horizon; but by that time you do 
not particularly care about plot. Arkell makes his 
Prose sing happily, and I’d read this book if the little 
bit of plot were erased completely. If you think an 
evening’s entertainment is worth two-ninety-five, you 
won’t find a better buy than this. 


Frank E. O’Gorman, M.A., 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Carse, Robert Great Circle 


Scribners. Mar. 12, 1956. 243p. $3.50. 

Jered Naish loved the sea and sailed it as skipper of his 
father’s clipper, the Mercury. He was home in Salem, 
after a fast voyage from France, and set to marry his 
fiancée, Phoebe, daughter of his father’s close friend, 
Samuel Proctor. But their elders had other plans for 
the young people. Jerry was to be sent off immediately 
on a whaling trip in the clumsy Obis and the wedding 
would have to be postponed until his return—in six 
months or two years, depending on his luck in finding 
whales. The crew gathered for the Obis is a motley 
one, with a good number of greenhands aboard under 
some tough and unscrupulous officers. There is an 
oily fat Cockney steward and his “nephew,” a ratty 
lad named Alfy. The steward, Blageen, had swiped 
a good part of the ship’s stores of fresh food to make a 
rotgut whiskey for sale to the crew; when Jerry dis- 
covers the theft and puts Blageen in irons, it is too late 
to look for fresh supplies. They meet a fine school of 
whales and there is an exciting description of the hunt 
in which Captain Naish wins the allegiance of his 
crew, but is badly battered. Caught in a strong cur- 
rent after a successful attempt to sail the Horn, the 
Obis drifts helplessly for forty-one days, during which 
many of the crew die of the dread scurvy. The ship 
reaches a small atoll where Naish and his crew are 
fortunate enough to fall into the capable and friendly 
hands of Kaui, a Polynesian who has learned sailing 
and English from missionaries. After a long stay on 
the island among the pleasant hospitable people, the 
ship is made seaworthy again and the voyage home 
finds Kaui coming along as second mate. Jered and 
Phoebe are reunited—with a totally unnecessary pre- 
nuptial bedding—and Kaui is established as mate on 
one of the new steamships when young Cap’n Naish 
and his bride go sailing off in what is presumably the 
last and loveliest clipper, the Crescent. 


Marked by some good descriptive writing and percep- 
tive characterization, the book takes a casual attitude 
to some basic moral precepts and standards which will 
restrict its recommendation to adult readers. 


* * & 


Roark, Garland The Outlawed Banner 
Doubleday. Mar. 15,1956. 379p. $3.95. 


Not being conversant with Mr. Roark’s other novels, 
such as Fair Wind to Java, this reviewer was vividly 
struck by the refrain “decaying,” (as applied to the 
modus vivendi of the Southern States prior to the Civil 
War; cf. the dust jacket brag, “a powerful, absorbing 
novel that not only captures the spectacular drama of 
battle at sea, but creates a vivid and moving portrayal 
of a decaying—but proud civilization”), which spoils 
an otherwise well-written story. This criticism is based 
entirely on the number of times and the number of 
people who are either going or about to go to bed with 
somebody or other. It is at times puzzling to determine 
whether the pursuit of and by Faustine or Sherrod or 
anybody else for that matter, or the pursuit of the 
famous Confederate raider, the “Alabama,” is the sub- 
ject of the novel. 


The Outlawed Banner (of the Confederacy) tells once 
again the fierce struggle between the Yankees and Con- 
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feds, as it happens within the souls of two Naval Lieu- 
tenants. Riding the quarterdeck for the Union stands 
James Hillyer; while, across the seas as “hare or hound” 
tides Adam Cutler, bedecked in the gray and gold of 
the Secessionist Navy. Both Annapolis graduates and 
bosom friends, they, like their native states, (Maryland 
and Alabama), separate when the guns boom against 
Fort Sumter. In the ensuing saga, Hillyer is twice the 
captive—once in the Carribean, once in the Gulf; until 
that fatal day in June of 64 when the “Alabama” goes 
down before “the hell and fury” of the “Kearsarge” off 
Cherbourg, France, with the outlawed banner proudly 
waving. 

Mr. Roark seems really at home on the sea, and in this 
novel there is, besides, plenty of good Civil War history, 
of naval information, (and this is a somewhat neglected 
field of the war), and a mighty good insight into what 
made this fratricidal strife so bitter and so bloody. 
Adria Temple Cutler is the thread lacing together the 
plot, the episodes and the people. She is real, alive, 
vivid, quite human. So, too, is Randall Sherrod, the 
obnoxious blockade runner who on shore gyrates be- 
tween boudoir and bottle. But I could not help being 
reminded rather strongly of Scarlett O’Hara and Rhett 
Butler from Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind. 
Structurally, Mr. Roark runs a close second to GWTW; 
but, I suppose, this is mere coincidence, since it is all 
from the same Civil War. 


The minor characters are excellently done, from “ole 
beeswax Semmes” to Mammy Rose. Unquestionably 
Mr. Roark has the gift of the pen and he is well above- 
average in the techniques of narration and description. 
Mature readers interested in the Civil War—and they 
are legion—may climb aboard the “Sumter,” or the 
“Alabama,” or the “Shenandoah,” for a trip under the 
outlawed banner, the Stars and Bars. But with a warn- 
ing: so long as you are at sea the air is fresh and clean; 
it is something else on land. 

L. Berkeley Kines, S.]., 

Georgetown University, 


Washington, D.C. 
* * * 


Reynolds, E. E. St. John Fisher 


Kenedy. Feb. 26,1956. 310p. $6.00. 

In the sixteenth century, Rochester was the poorest and 
smallest diocese in England; but from 1504 to 1535 it 
was governed by St. John Fisher who towered intel- 
lectually and morally over his fellow-bishops. This 
saintly prelate was one of the most learned men of his 
time and, according to his earliest biographer, had the 
finest private library in Christendom. His theological 
knowledge is evident from his dogmatic works and 
from the testimony of those who consulted him about 
the controversial issues of the day. When forty-eight 
years old he began the study of Greek and Hebrew in 
order to have a better grasp of Sacred Scripture. He 
brought about a revival of learning in Cambridge, was 
Chancellor of this university for thirty years, and was 
instrumental in founding two of its colleges. 


Fisher, however, never allowed such literary pursuits 
or administrative duties to interfere with the spiritual 
welfare of his flock. At a time when most English 
bishops governed their dioceses through vicars and were 


Reynolds — 


Maughan Best SELLERS 
seldom seen in the pulpit, he regularly visited the 
churches of Rochester and preached to the people. 
But his best sermon was his own life. He said Mass 
with unusual fervor, joined fasting to prayer, and was 
generous to the poor. The inventory of his residence, 
which was drawn up by the king’s agents, proves that 
he was detached from all material comforts. In a 
secret room, which the bishop alone used and in which 
these men thought to find gold or precious articles, 
they discovered only the instruments of penance that 
he was wont to wear. On his way to martyrdom the 
bystanders heard him reciting the Te Deum. 


He was one of the first men to be officially informed of 
Henry VIII’s scruples about his marriage. After ex- 
amining the matter thoroughly he concluded that 
Catherine of Aragon was the lawful wife of his sov- 
ereign. When the latter despaired of an annulment 
from Rome and had himself made head of the Church, 
all the members of the English hierarchy cowardly sub- 
mitted to this usurpation of papal authority except the 
bishop of Rochester and of Llandaff. Fisher never 
abandoned this position even though he was subjected 
to a campaign of intimidation and of vilification, and 
had to spend fourteen months in the Tower of London 
when he was old and in wretched health. 


This volume by E. E. Reynolds is undoubtedly the 
definitive biography of St. John Fisher. We must 
especially commend the author for his excellent choice 
of excerpts from the sermons and scholarly writings of 
the saint and for his complete account of the trial 
which reads like a travesty of justice in a Communist 
court. While six dollars seems to be a high price for 
a book of this size, still those who can afford it will 
find that it is a valuable contribution to the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of England and a worthy memorial to one 
of her greatest sons. 


* * * 


Maughan, A. M. Harry of Monmouth 
Sloane. Mar. 1, 1956. 440p. $4.50. 


Henry V is one of England’s most fascinating kings. 
There were few dull moments in his brief life of thirty- 
five years, from 1387 to 1422. 


At the age of eleven he was brought as a hostage to 
the court of Richard II who had sent his father into 
perpetual exile and confiscated his family estate. He 
accompanied this ruler on his ill-fated campaign in 
Ireland during which his father returned home, rallied 
the nobles and Parliament behind him, was acclaimed 
king, and thus suddenly the young prisoner found him- 
self the heir apparent to the English throne. The pass 
ing of Richard four months later forever haunted him 
as Banquo’s ghost did Macbeth, for he never knew 
whether the ex-king had died a natural death or been 
murdered by order of his father. 


His preparation for kingship was spent in learning the 
art of war and it began when he was but fourteen. 
Eventually he was to become the outstanding military 
leader of his day. But when he was not leading the 
army into battle “Prince Hal,” as Shakespeare calls 
him, was usually found in the taverns of London. 
According to the great dramatist one of his boon com- 
panions was Falstaff, that “huge hill of flesh,” and 
“horseback-breaker.” He sought for these pleasures 
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because he was estranged during this period from his 
father and also dreaded the moment when he would 


be called to rule England. 


Two years after becoming king he revived the ancient 
claim of the House of Lancaster to the throne of France. 
His victory at Agincourt in 1415 is one of the most 
glorious in military annals for his army was worn out 
and starving and faced a foe vastly superior in numbers 
and equipment. On two other occasions he led the 
English troops across the Channel, and at his death 
was the husband of Catherine, the French king’s daugh- 
ter, and the Regent of France. But within a few years 
the Maid of Orleans was to prove how precarious was 
the English power in her native land. 


In the form of an historical novel A. M. Maughan gives 
us a wonderful insight into the character of this king 
who was loyal to his friends, considerate of his enemies, 
and so often torn between the duty he owed his family 
and his country. He shows the deeply religious nature 
of Henry V whose principal regret was that he could 
never emulate Richard the Lion-Hearted and go on a 
crusade to the Holy Land. His most detailed and vivid 
account is naturally the thrilling battle of Agincourt, 
but the one that particularly lingers in the mind is the 
touching reconciliation between Prince Hal and his 
dying father. 


A comparison revealed only a few minor discrepancies 
between his novel and the standard histories of Eng- 
land. Hence it is substantially correct. The author 
must have spent hours of research in order to describe 
so accurately how the people lived, spoke, dressed, 
loved and fought in the early years of the fifteenth 
century. Such a book as this is a most painless way of 
studying the past and therefore we recommend it for 


everybody. 
Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria Universiy, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


* * * 


Oliver, Jane Sing, Morning Star 
Putnam. Mar. 9, 1956. 320p. $3.75. 


Sing, Morning Star is an unusual historical novel. It 
takes a rather unpromising period of history for its 
locale; it is guilty of some weaknesses in the portrayal 
of leading characters; it is written from a point of view 
that occasionally precludes sympathy between the au- 
thor and her chief creation; yet it is interesting, it has 
a delightful air of authenticity, and it leaves an im- 
Pression of great human goodness, an impression so 
strong and warm that it is apt to make the reader con- 
sider life more livable and humanity more lovable. 


The novel takes up the story of Margaret of Scotland 
when she is a young girl at the court of Edward the 
Confessor. Her father, Edward Atheling, had but 
recently been recalled to his country, perhaps for the 
Purpose of making him successor to his uncle, the 
Confessor. The Atheling did not live long after his 
return to England. His son, Edgar, Margaret’s brother, 
survives; but no one thinks seriously of making him 
king of the Saxons. After the death of the king, how- 
ever, and after the fall of Harold at Hastings, Edgar 
does succeed briefly to the throne, but he is quietly put 
aside by William the Conqueror. The Saxon royal 
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family flees the Norman court, is driven ashore in Scot- 
land by a storm, and settles at the court of King Mal- 
colm who has been undisputed ruler of that land since 
the defeat and death of MacBeth. Malcolm, a widower, 
falls in love with the princess Margaret; she renounces 
her plan to enter a convent and accepts the hand of 
the king. 


Malcolm’s differences with the English and his friend- 
ship with Robert of Normandy are important in the 
narrative, but much of the book is happily taken up 
with Margaret’s life as queen, a life that is busy and 
joyful but not unclouded. She works for the poor, she 
is the loving and loved disciplinarian of her ever-in- 
creasing family, she engineers the settlement of differ- 
ences between the Scotch monks and Rome, she builds 
churches ond monasteries, she prays. The cloud that 
is always hovering nearby and that sometimes darkens 
her life is Malcolm’s rage against the enemies of Scot- 
land. Margaret does her best to restrain this wrath 
but she is not always successful, and her failures usually 
result in Malcolm’s stamping off to war. She fails again 
during her last illness. Malcolm is treacherously killed 
along with Edward, his eldest son, and Margaret gets 
the news a few hours before her own beautiful death. 


Despite some irreconcilable contradictions in his char- 
acter, Malcolm seems very real in some scenes of this 
novel. What the reader gets of Saint Margaret, how- 
ever, is not a vivid imaginative perception of her char- 
acter but a fairly abstract impression of great, genuine 
holiness. That Miss Oliver could not enter into Mar- 
garet’s character with complete sympathy seems evi- 
dent. She has apparently, with some violence to his- 
tory, projected some of her own attitudes by making 
Malcolm decidely anticlerical; she has created perhaps 
the silliest set of monks ever foisted on unsuspecting 
readers; she shows a superstitious readiness to give re- 
spectability to dream-visions but, on the other hand, 
will go to great pains to e::pla‘n away legendary mir- 
acles; she dislikes Edward the Confessor and gives a 
completely one-sided view of him; she shows undoubted 
sympathy with religious dissidence and, whatever her 
own religion, follows a good Anglican line in empha- 
sizing the differences between the Celtic Christians and 
Rome. In the attitudes thus demonstrated she is clearly 
at odds with the Scottish queen. Yet if her picture of 
Margaret is not perfectly satisfactory to the imagination 
it is probably more because of inattention to important 
details than to lack of sympathy. Certainly Méiss 
Oliver’s admiration and affection for the saint cannot 
be doubted; but she wrongs her own feeling by occa- 
sionally picturing the queen in cloyingly sweet attitudes 
and by sometimes giving her part in unreal dialogues. 


To the central theme of beautiful married love and of 
the taming of Malcolm’s fiery temperament by the 
queen’s profound goodness Miss Oliver does much 
justice. The conversion of Malcolm was perhaps less 
difficult and surely more complete than it would seem 
from this novel, but it is presented here with good 
dramatic affect. And through many casual references 
and incidental descriptions Miss Oliver makes the 
reader see Scotland in the eleventh century. The book 
has its failings—one of them being its slowness in get- 
ting under way—but it represents a solid achievement; 
it recounts, interestingly and with obvious love, the life 
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of the great Saint Margaret who ought to be better 
known. 
William B. Hill, S.J., 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania 
x * * 


Davis, Dorothy Salisbury Men of No Property 
Scribners. Mar. 9, 1956. 438p. $3.95. 
Wrought in a technique derived from James T. Farrell, 
Horatio Alger, Jr., and Kathleen Norris, Men of No 
Property lumbers along for more than four hundred 
pages, apparently the saga of bawdy and brawling Irish 
immigrants. Despite this enigmatic quotation attrib- 
uted to Wolfe Tone: 
Our independence must be had at all hazards. If the men 
of property will not support us, they must fall; we can sup- 
port ourselves by the aid of that numerous and respectable 
class of the community, the men of no property. ... 
this novel is concerned with something else. The char- 
acters can hardly be said to be respectable, although 
they are numerous. Nor do they do anything to aid 
Irish independence, for such was the independence of 
which Wolfe Tone spoke. Instead they are base and 
banal. 
The principal characters, (the Hickey sisters, Norah 
and Peg; Dennis Lavery, subsequently Norah’s hus- 
band; Vinnie Dunne, an agressive gamin from Dublin’s 
slums; and Stephen Farrell, an Irish rebel), meet aboard 
the ship Valiant bound for New York, in the year 
1848—a year when as many Irish as could fled their 
native land because of the famine. Farrell is disguised 
as a priest, apparently a fugitive from the Crown’s 
justice, for he had taken part in a Young Ireland ris- 
ing. But for some incomprehensible reason he is wear- 
ing a cassock. Neither today nor in 1848 would the 
Irish clergy, with the exception of the Franciscans, 
wear such attire in public. This garb does, of course, 
provide a dramatic touch when Farrell unfrocks him- 
self; it does, too, belie the claim on the jacket that the 
novel is “based on the most careful research.” Mean- 
while the long sea voyage presents some problems to 
those aboard and occasions for the author to stud them 
with a few trite, suggestive scenes. 


Once ashore in New York City, the five of them thrive. 
Dennis and Norah marry, Farrell practices law, Vinnie 
eventually goes to Yale, and Peg attains fame as an 
actress. Difficulties routinely beset them all, but such 
are conveniently thrust aside since these Irish are too 
formidable to be downed by anything as insignificant 
as rioting, political chicanery, Jew-baiting or even the 
Civil War. They also become genteel enough to rid 
themselves of some tiresome vulgarities in their speech 
as well as a baffling brogue more redolent of hillbillies 
than Hibernians. They even free themselves from the 
moral demands of Catholicity, except Norah and Den- 
nis who seem at least to pay the Church lip service. 

Despite their prosperity though, hardly any one of them 
is happy. Farrell contracts a loveless marriage with a 
Southern belle, the daughter of a senator. Dennis is 
goaded to murder Farrell because of politics. Peg lives 
a desolate and dissolute life which ends with her 
suicide. Nor can Norah, the wife of a murderer, the 
sister of a suicide, be said to fare any better. Only 
Vinnie—perhaps because he is a Yale man—faces the 
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future with confidence as he enters upon a promising 
career in the law. 


Such is the saga of the five voyagers, told in a pedestrian 
style, with at least one misspelling and some enigmatic 
syntax. It is neither inspiring nor ennobling, and it 
will certainly not awaken any pride in those Irish- 
Americans whose ancestors emigrated in that horrible 


year of 1848. 
Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
Providence College, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 


* * * 


Schofield, William G. 

Kenedy. Mar. 8, 1956. 309p. $3.95. 
While the United States prepared for, fought, and 
began to recover from its Civil War, Ireland in its 
own way tried to plan the overthrow of English rule 
through the Fenian Movement. John Boyle O'Reilly 
became a Fenian and dedicated his life to a fight 
against whatever he considered an abuse of power or 
authority in any way which seemed to him to crush 
man’s spirit and dignity. 

Arrested by the British, made to stand trial in a pre- 
judiced court, O’Reilly was condemned to be hanged. 
The sentence was commuted to twenty years, the first 
six months of which were spent in solitary confine 
ment. Then followed a series of the worst in English 
jails and a transfer to an Australian prison camp. 
O'Reilly tried to escape twice. He failed while in 
England, but after a carefully planned and hazardous 
attempt, he succeeded in Australia. A most interesting 
and at times perilous journey by sea, around half the 
world and into England itself, brought him at last to 
America. 


Here he moved from Philadelphia to New York City 
and finally located in Boston where he made his home, 
married and spent the rest of his life. 


John Boyle O’Reilly was a fighter, a determined foe of 
injustice, bigotry, and intolerance wherever he found 
it, whether in his native Ireland, in British political 
and penal methods, or in the United States he found 
recovering from the Civil War and its effects. 


Seek for A Hero 


As a reporter for the Boston Pilot and then a chief 
editor, he used the power of his pen in prose and 
poetry to fight anyone or anything which stood in the 
way of men understanding one another and living in 
harmony. Religious blindness, racial hatred, and 
nationalistic prejudice, all found him a persistent and 
unrelenting enemy. His courage, logic and genuine 
charity won him thousands of friends. His untimely 
death was a severe loss to the country. 


Mr. Schofield has written a captivating biography of a 
very intriguing man. The lively presentation leads 
you to appreciate the magnetism of O’Reilly’s prin- 
ciples and personality. The book well merits the title 
Seek for A Hero. Mr. Schofield’s use of short, well- 
— and pointed chapters make the book easy 
to read. 


If you want a book of adventure and courage, in a never 
dull style, suitable for general reading which will leave 
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you admiring a great man and the things for which he 
lived and fought—buy this one. 


Fr. Peter Damian Holzer, O.F.M., Ph.D., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


* * * 


Batchelor, Paula If This Be Virtue 


Holt. Mar. 5, 1956. 316p. $3.50. 

The scene of this novel is an unnamed German princi- 
pality under the reign of His Serene Highness, the 
Grand Duke Karl Joseph. The time is the eighteenth 
century, and the saga begins in a convent school where 
Lisa Dorfay, 17, leads a rather innocent, commonplace 
existence. One day Madame Anna Piacelli arrives at 
the convent and announces to Lisa that she is to come 
to Karl Joseph’s court under the Madame’s patronage. 
On the trip to the Grand Duke’s palace Lisa learns 
that Madame Piacelli is her mother. Later, Lisa dis- 
covers that her mother is the Duke’s mistress and is in 
the process of bearing His Serene Highness another 
offspring. 

Lisa enters into the life of the court—parties, gossip, 
personal rivalries. One of the dashing gallants, Philippe 
Courcigny, becomes interested in her and finally at- 
tempts to ravish her. A wealthy old nobleman, von 
Brunnenbild, desires Lisa for his mistress, and finally 
the Grand Duke discards Madame Piacelli and falls 
in love with the young girl. Lisa, however, does not 
yield to any of these suitors—not out of moral prin- 
ciple but simply because of indecision. At the end of 
the story Lisa departs for Vienna to join an acting 
troupe. 


This novel is certainly one that should be disregarded 
by all types of readers. At rare intervals it does offer 
some vivid background material of life at court; how- 
ever, anyone familiar with the times of Charles II, for 
example, would learn nothing of historical value. Lisa 
is a sort of semi-Amber who flutters about the palace 
in the midst of debaucheries and rivalries and exhibits 
all the unpleasant aspects of adolescence. She demon- 
strates the old Latin proverb varium et mutabile semper 
femina to perfection, and not only does her vacillation 
become rather ridiculous as the story ambles on but 
her wavering induces tediousness. Lisa has no stature 
as an individual—this is not true, for instance of two 
of her changeable predecessors, Becky Sharp and Scar- 
lett O’Hara. Lisa is a scatterbrain, and the author gives 
her no depth whatsoever. 


Another especially annoying element about the novel 
is due to contrived interruptions. Every time Lisa must 
make a decision, face an issue, or even think out a 
problem, some character appears to interrupt, and we 
wait for the next occasion when Lisa must again take 
astand. But, again, another character arrives and the 
problem is deferred. This authoral technique is done 
in such an obvious, amateurish way and is so frequent 
that in time the reader is almost ready to pitch the 
book against the wall in exasperation. Instead of a 
deus ex machina at the end of the story, the reader 
encounters about fifty interruptions ex machina through- 
out the novel. Perhaps there was definite strategy in- 
tended by the author in this practice. Something had 
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to keep the reader awake; therefore irk him with adoles- 
cent capers and unmotivated interruptions and he 
might labor through this jejune, listless narrative. 


Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Depew, Wally Breakaway 
Sloane Associates. Mar. 7, 1956. 276p. $3.50. 
Breakaway is a first novel by an ex-pilot of the U. S. 
Air Force who knows and has a real affection for the 
planes and the team work involved in flights over the 
vast stretches of the Pacific. By far the most exciting 
part of this story takes place on a flight to Tokyo dur- 
ing which man and the machine he has created pit 
their strengths and cunning against a wild and turbu- 
lent Nature. It is a pity that the author is not more 
successful with the characters he has invented. They 
are a motley crew gathered from all over the world; 
but all of them operate on a mere sense level, prey to 
their feelings and instincts. This generates a totally 
amoral atmosphere that is depressing. Thus, the hero, 
a “clean-cut American” type is referred to as “refined,” 
which seems to mean that he makes a nice appearance, 
is not aggressive in his demands on women and after 
his occasional relations with them still treats them 
“nice.” Perhaps the technique used for telling the 
story, or for most of it, is more than a little to blame 
for this impression. Most of it is told as.a series of 
reveries induced by the monotony of long flights, or 
by drink, or by malarial fever. This makes for an 
association of images and much unnecessary detail, 
worlds apart from the soliloquies, let us say, of Shakes- 
peare, which are under rational control and, because 
they are so, heighten the drama of their content. 


John Vanderham, (the hero), is an ex-fighter-pilot of 
the Air Force who finds it hard to settle down after 
his harrowing World War II experiences and who, 
after two years in delayed college studies, goes to try 
his luck in the South Pacific where he lands a job with 
Koala Airlines, a private enterprise run by Timothy 
Alden. Alden has a profitable sideline, smuggling gold 
or jewels or heroin or all three. He picks Vanderham 
as a good front man and convinces him he should 
change his name to “Joe Vain.” Before his first flight 
for Alden, “Joe” accidentally discovers the smuggling 
game but, fearing for his life, agrees to fly the contra- 
band and to accept a cut of the profits. The first year’s 
profits amount to $70,000.00 and are salted away in 
Manila with his passport. But by this time the revenue 
agents in Australia, the Philippines and Indo-China 
have been alerted and are preparing to move in. Before 
they can close in on him, Joe is off to Tokyo with a 
large cargo of contraband which he manages to land 
after a thrilling struggle with the elements. Fortunately 
for him the agent who had managed to secure a seat on 
the plane was knocked out during the storm. Joe 
patches his plane quickly for the return flight to warn 
Alden of the danger; but an attack of malarial fever 
causes him to ditch his plane off Hong Kong and from 
there Joe goes to the Philippines where he recovers his 
loot and is nursed back to health by a nice Philippine 
girl. So the last pages of the novel become a sex-idyll 
which ends in marriage. 
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Although adults may read this story without serious 
harm, they are warned that many a spate of foul lan- 
guage, several unnecessarily detailed sexual encounters, 
and a somewhat uneven, at times amateurish style 
make the reading of it of doubtful value. Why not 
wait for the screen version? , 


William Schweder, S.J., 
Georgetown University, 


Washington, D.C. 
* * * 


Treece, Henry The Great Captains 
Random House. Mar. 16,1956. 302p. $3.75. 


When the Roman legions departed from Britain the 
darkness of barbarism and savagery fell over the island 
as Jutes and Saxons, with the Picts lending a hand 
from the north, ravished the remnants of a Romano- 
British culture and a man’s home was not his castle 
but rather a trap in which he could be the more easily 
snared. There was no question of maintaining a cul- 
ture; the only problem was how to remain alive. Only 
in the West were there large bands of Celts, semi- 
organized and able to maintain their independence, 
capable of supplying the fighting men to revivify, at 
least in part, the Roman ideal of peaceful security. 
How this might have come about historically is the 
= of Henry Treece’s second novel of early British 
ays. 


The story begins with the feeble and almost blind 
Ambrosius, the last Roman Count of Britain, bidding 
farewell to the last fragment of a Roman legion and 
then turning his steps westward to the land of the 
Celts. With him is the young Romanized Briton, 
Medrotus, who is heir apparent to the title and author- 
ity resident in Ambrosius, but a rather weak and nar- 
rowed character who can see only his own personal 
glory rather than the welfare of a people as the main 
facet of leadership. In the West they come to the rude 
village of Utber Pendragon whose son Artos the Bear, 
is being punished together with his wife Gwenwhyfar. 
Artos wrests Ambrosius’s sword, which is the symbol 
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of leadership in Britain, from Medrotus but swears 
blood brotherhood with him. 


The Kings of the West plan a war against the Saxons 
and Jutes and Artos forces them to make him dux 
Bellorum. He has recruited and trained a band of 
soldiers, calling themselves the Cymry, and makes 
Medrotus, now Medrawyt, second in command. There 
follows a wondrous tale of the twelve great battles in 
which Artos won control of Britain. The story is too 
long to tell here but, in brief, the battles follow the 
chronicle of Nennius. During these years Artos ac- 
quired Lustra as a paramour and then a wife, was 
cuckolded by Medrawyt and took his revenge in spec- 
tacular fashion in the amphitheater at Caerleon, a 
revenge which almost cost him his power. A wounded 
Medrawyt escaped to survive as a madman. Arthur 
suffered also from the incident of killing Gwenwhyfar 
and his son Anir in an earlier battle. With peace and 
authority restored to Britain, Artos, having recovered 
Medrawyt after the last great battle, resided unevent- 
fully in his palace until he was killed by Medrawyt just 
as a mob of London citizens was about to slay him. 


Readers will have recognized by now that this is the 
story of King Arthur and especially of his rise to power. 
From the status of a simple fighting tribesman he rose 
to royal stature as he acquired some dim understanding 
of the problems of bringing peace, security and welfare 
to a ravaged people. This is not the Arthur of Malorian 
legend, save for the recognizability of some of the 
names; rather it is an Arthur as he well could have 
been in the surroundings among which he rose to 
power. Historically and novelistically Mr. Treece has 
done a competent job: we can leave to the experts 
the complete analysis of its correctness. But there is 
here a gripping, realistic, swift-paced story which can 
entertain the reader. One major difference in Mr. 
Treece’s concept of Arthur is the almost complete 
absence of Christianity from his makeup. Murder, 
rape, revenge, savagery are inherent in the story and 
restrict its recommendation to adult readers. 


Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 


University of Scranton 


* * * 


Merton, Thomas The Living Bread 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. Mar. 1, 1956. 157p. $3.00. 


Despite the wide acceptance of his books, Thomas 
Merton (Father M. Louis, O.C.S.O.) is not yet the 
poor man’s St. John of the Cross. He still roams a 
spiritual stratosphere considerably beyond the present 
attainments of many of his readers. 


This, happily, is less true of The Living Bread than of 
others which have come from his gifted pen. It, unlike 
some of these, is just beyond the grasp of the ordinary 
individual. And that is one of the charms of this par- 
ticular volume. F 


True, it makes the reader reach. It forces him to ex- 
tend himself. But at the same time it draws him 
along, encourages him, even inspires him to put forth 
the necessary effort. 


Needless to say, the effort is richly rewarded. For 
each of the 155 warm, glowing pages bears impressive 
witness to the success the author enjoyed in writing, as 
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he intended, “not a defense of a doctrine, but a medi- 
tation on a sacred mystery.” 
Composed at the request of leaders of the movement 
known as “Daily and Perpetual Adoration of the 
Eucharist Among Priests of the Secular Clergy,” the 
work should not only raise the sights but also the 
aspirations of priests who recognize both the wisdom 
and the necessity of leading “a full and well-integrated 
Eucharistic life.” 
Harried diocesan priests and weary religious may dis- 
cover that the gold of “The Living Bread” demands a 
bit of digging. But it is a gold which possesses the 
power to arouse, inflame and inspire spirits weighed 
down with the cares and troubles of a tense, cynical 
world. 
It is not to be concluded, however, that The Living 
Bread holds treasures only for priests and sisters. On 
the contrary, it will produce the same awakening, the 
same appreciation and the same devotion in lay readers 
as in religious. 
Perhaps the outstanding accomplishment of The Living 
Bread is that it stimulates in the reader a quiet sense 
of union with Our Divine Lord and a deep-seated union 
with other members of the Mystical Body as they too 
kneel in adoration before the Holy Eucharist, Sacra- 
ment and Sacrifice. 

Msgr. Thomas J. Cawley, 

Editor, The Catholic Light, 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Mortimer, Lee Around the World Confidential 
Putnam. Mar. 15, 1956. 322p. $3.50. 


What previous Confidentials, (books, not to be con- 
fused with the scandal-magazine of similar name), did 
for New York, Washington, Chicago, and then the 
continental and territorial United States, this volume 
purports to do for some of the world capitols. Some 
100 pages are devoted to various manifestations of vice 
and corruption in London and its immediate environs. 
After that, the tour takes one to Copenhagen, Ham- 
burg, Brussels, Paris, Venice, Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
Istanbul, Beirut, Karachi, Calcutta, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Manila, Hong Kong, Tokyo, with a last look at Hawaii. 
What Mr. Mortimer is looking for in each of these 
cities he finds, as he has found it in Topeka and Peoria 
and Little Rock and elsewhere. That he is not much 
interested in anything but the stews and the studios, 
the café and clip-joint habitués should be obvious 
enough by this time. Dope-peddling, prostitution, per- 
version are the recurring themes;:and that the world 
is as bad as he finds it he is inclined to ascribe to the 
malefic manipulations of the Mafia, which is hand-in- 
hand with the communist international, dedicated to 
the destruction of everything, or at least to the harvest 
of as much moola as possible by the most underhand 
(and black hand) methods conceivable. One need not 
bother to check the accuracy of Mr. Mortimer’s state- 
ments: many of them are obvious enough to any trav- 
eler. Anyone who served long enough in London and 
in Paris during World War II would agree with the 
judgment that London is the more immoral, if only 
ecause it pretends to be quite moral. But no one 
should be zany enough to judge the moral fibre of a 
nation or a people from the character of the people 
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scrutinized in this book. Many of Mr. Mortimer’s 
generalizations about a nation’s or a people’s tempera- 
ment are untrustworthy, some downright untrue. But 
in his proper element, in the boites and bordels, we 
can accept his testimony, at least as hearsay. 


* * * 


Pasternak, Joe (As told to David Chandler) 
Easy the Hard Way 
Putnam. Mar. 2, 1956. 301p. $4.00. 


Mr. Pasternak is a motion picture producer who has a 
long string of successes to his name, including the early 
Deanna Durbin pictures, (notably Three Smart Girls 
and 100 Men and a Girl), the riotously funny Destry 
Rides Aagain, (with Marlene Dietrich and James 
Stewart), several Esther Williams films, and Mario 
Lanza’s first film The Great Caruso, Through David 
Chandler he tells his life-story, from poor son of a 
Hungarian village shammas, (synagogue sexton), to 
Hollywood mogul. It is a pleasant and entertaining 
biography, spiced with much common sense as well as 
hindsight-rue and fancy names. Pasternak’s enterpris- 
ing spirit was early displayed in his hometown when, 
to supplement his father’s meager salary, he started 
peddling fish in competition with the local fishmonger; 
and as an entrepreneur supplying the Austrian army 
with produce during World War I. Sent away to 
America, where he had a bachelor uncle in Philadel- 
phia, Pasternak starts in a belt-factory under his uncle’s 
patronage, then moves to New York to become a dish- 
washer in a Long Island film studio; then a waiter; then 
a fourth-assistant director for Alan Dwan. And thence 
up the ladder to his present comfortable eminence. 
The book is a testimony to determination and initiative; 
and to America as a land of opportunity. As material 
for a future film treatment of the Joe Pasternak Story, 
Easy the Hard Way is part documentary and part good 
honest reporting. 


Powell, Horace B. 
The Original Has This Signature: W. K. Kellogg 
Prentice-Hall. Mar. 5, 1956. 352p. $5.00. 


The first cornflake, according to this authorized biog- 
raphy of its inventor, was a wheat-flake produced acci- 
dentally in the food-experiments which W. K. Kellogg’s 
brother, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, sponsored to find 
new and more easily digested breadstuffs for the patients 
of his Battle Creek Health Sanatarium. The story of 
the cornflakes and a whole revolution in American 
breakfast foods is told in detail in this biography of the 
man who made Kellogg’s Cornflakes a household word 
and a fortune for their inventor. That the first peanut 
butter was also made in the Sanatarium (and sold for 
a time to Seventh Day Adventists) but later dropped 
from among its products may come as a surprise to the 
reader. Continually interesting, if somewhat over- 
careful and long winded, this biography can serve as 
another of the sagas “from poverty to riches” in these 
wonderful and sometimes zany United States. 


* * * 


Atkinson, D. T., M.D. Magic, Myth and Medicine 
World. Mar. 3, 1956. 307p. $5.00. 


Those of us, and it certainly is many millions, who 
look at the better quiz shows are constantly being 
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astonished at the knowledge of the contestants in some 
field other than the one in which they earn their living. 


In this instance, Doctor Atkinson, an oculist who has 
published six textbooks on diseases of the eye, has com- 
piled and written a history of medicine that would be a 
credit to a man who has devoted his entire life, rather 
than his spare time, to such an effort. 


While the adage “There is nothing new in medicine” 
is obviously not true, it is interesting to know that many 
of the so-called advances for which modern medicine 
lays claim were known many centuries B. C. The 
function of healers in Ancient Greece was to direct the 
patient’s mind into wholesome thoughts, all physicians 
of the time believing that physical conditions to a 
marked degree would respond to mental states. This 
being the concept of our present psychosomatic 
medicine. 


In the art of Dietetics, select foods well. Eat less and 
live longer. Third in the list as a help to the sick was 
the use of drugs. These three rules are still the sheet 
anchor in the case of one’s health. The ancient Egyp- 
tians were the first to realize the importance of dividing 
the practice of medicine and surgery into specialties. 
Stones were removed, amputations were done, and 
diseases of the eye received special attention. 


Among the Hebrews, more emphasis was placed on 
prevention rather than the cure of disease, and no race 
of people before or since has left such a wealth of 
laws relating to sanitation and hygiene as the Hebrews. 


To attempt to single out a few of the great names in 
medicine and what they have accomplished as told in 
this book is impossible. Hypocrates, Galen, Maimo- 
nides, Pace, Harvey, Rush, Semmelweis, Long, Craw- 
ford, Crede, Lister, Reed and Gorgas, R6ntgen and 
many others have their place in this story. 


In all, it is a fascinating, instructive, and well-written 
book and should be of interest not only to physicians 
and members of the allied professions, but to all who 
enjoy learning more of their bodies, and why medicine 
holds such an endless appeal to its practitioners. 


M. G. O’Brien, M.D., 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
* * * 


Humphries, Rolfe Green Armor on Green Ground 
Scribners. Mar. 1, 1956. 72p. $3.00. 

Rolfe Humphries is the winner of the 1955 fellowship 
of Five Thousand Dollars awarded by the Academy of 
American poets. He grows steadily in achievement 
and reputation as an outstandingly original poet as 
well as an able translator. Seven previous volumes 
support his claim to the first title, and his work on 
Virgil, Ovid and Lorca, the latter. His latest book, 
Green Armor on Green Ground, blends the experience 
mney by creative work in both fields and adds a new 
aurel. 


Green Armor on Green Ground contains a series of 
original poems in the twenty-four official Welsh meters 
and some in free meters on Welsh themes. Subtle 


and precise, with a singing simplicity gained by the 
extraordinary effects in rhythm and music capable 
with these meters, the poems seem to fuse an ancient 








quaintness with modern vigor that is perfectly delight- 
ful. Humphries’ voice adapting the Welsh meters 
acquires a new range without losing its own individu- 
ality. 

An introduction and an appendix explain the twenty- 
four meters, their structural precision and adaptable 
variations. Dylan Thomas said the meters could not 
be carried over into English; but Humphries has done 
it. Despite its early appearance this may be the most 
interesting poetry book of the year. 


James Gallagher, 
New York, New York 


*x* * * 


Lewis, Dorothy Roe (Editor) 
Lilly Daché’s Glamour Book 
Lippincott. Mar. 7, 1956. 315p. $3.95. 


In the time capsule buried on the grounds of the New 
York World’s Fair in 1938 there is a woman’s hat. 
This “hat of the age” bears the Daché label. Its pres- 
ence in the time capsule is to give posterity a picture 
of the woman of the twentieth century. If this hat is 
able to project the character of twentieth century 
womankind the way Lilly Daché’s Glamour Book 
projects the dynamic personality of its authoress, then 
contemporary womankind need not worry about ob- 
livion. 

The book itself is a mixture of autobiography, bits of 
sound philosophy and psychology, and profuse prac- 
tical hints in the realm of glamour. What is glamour? 
Lilly gives many definitions but, in general, it seems to 
be the inner urge for beauty which works in many 
ways to change the outer facade of the human person. 
Being a cosmetologist as well as a maker of hats and 
clothes, Lilly likes the slogan of a certain paint com- 
pany, “if you preserve the surface you preserve all.” 
But beauty, Lilly constantly repeats, is made up of 
many things. It begins with an inner radiance, a desire 
to love and be loved; it is heightened by everything 
about a woman—the thoughts she thinks, the grace of 
her walk, the modulation of her voice, her fragrance, 
her smile, the shape of her hand, her hair, her skin 
texture. 


In the process of making herself glamorous—a_ thing 
any woman can do unless she is very sick or lazy, ac- 
cording to Lilly—personal diagnosis is the first step. 
Lilly follows this with emergency suggestions to en- 
courage one for the long pull. The pull is, indeed, 
long. It embraces eating habits, exercise, hair and skin 
care, posture, ways of relaxing, general mental outlook. 
Lilly analyzes the function and psychology of fashion; 
she details the ways to accent one’s personality through 
the wise selection of clothes and accessories. 


Lilly Daché is a happily married woman. This is 
understandable in the light of the principles she lays 
down as to the peculiar dignity of womanhood, and the 
prime duty of every wife and mother to her husband 
and family. If her goals seem to be somewhat overly 
of this world, we can excuse her, for surely the inner 
urge for beauty which Lilly makes the core of glamour 
is the divine spark which every woman bears as the 
secret well-spring of her complete fulfillment and spe 
cific destiny. Lilly’s many rules ultimately demand a 
self-discipline that only worthy motives can effect. 
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Recommended, therefore, for every woman who wishes 
to be glamorous, and for those who do not, that they 
may perhaps discover that they should. 


* * * 


Lord, James No Traveler Returns 
Day. Mar. 13,1956. 286p. $3.50. 


D., (for De Witt Clinton Smith), had never felt at 
home anywhere, least of all in his own home. His 
father had left him a good deal of money, so D. sets 
out for Europe “to find himself.” On the boat he 
meets Eleanor Tremblay, a wealthy “sensitive and in- 
telligent” woman of thirty who feels she is becoming 
prematurely old and has decided to go to Europe to 
forget an old love and, possibly, find a new one. You 
see what people go to Europe for? Anyhow, these two 
find each other, but after one night agree to act as 
mere shipboard acquaintances. In France, D. renews 
relations with the wife of an American diplomat; Ann 
and he had been old friends before, you see; and Ann’s 
husband just does not understand her. The affaire 
between D. and Ann is known and accepted by the 
various groups they move among—in France, Switzer- 
land, Italy—as quite the normal thing, you know. 
(One must be adult about these matters; after all, this 
is modern times!) Ann is also “interested in” a homo- 
sexual from Oklahoma, a “Prince Hathaway,” likes to 
listen to his recital of experiences and accepts him as a 
substitute for D. when D. is not available. Hathaway, 
poor chap, had been so “misunderstood” in those back- 
ward United States; he feels so much more at home 
in Europe, too. While visiting in Brittany, D. has an- 
other romance with a lady who eventually becomes a 
prostitute. And that about sums up the story line. 

No Traveler Returns is a depressing book. Mr. Lord 
is able to write graphically and shows skill in character 
delineation, at least within the scope of his subject. 
Whether he might be as successful beyond a preoccu- 
pation with sex, is not at present predictable. One 
wonders, too, whether he has not meant this saga of 
D. to be read as satire: D. is so typically the conceited, 
selfish, unstable, shallow introvert convinced that he 
is unappreciated, misunderstood, persecuted by those 
of coarser grain, the rough uncultured hoi-polloi. If 
not, then this is just a shade too Havelock-Ellisish, or 
is it Havelock-Ellisswish? It views life through one of 
those artistically fashionable mildewed mirrors. 


Leon Baisier, Ph.D., K.S.G., 
Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


* * * 


Pellegrini, Angelo Americans by Choice 
Macmillan. Mar. 6, 1956. 240p. $3.50. 


A pleasing and pimento-flavored collection of character 
sketches, Americans by Choice is the story of six 
Italians who immigrated to America at the turn of the 
century. What these Mediterranean castaways have 
made of themselves—and of America—is the subject 
of the narratives. “La Bambina” is a portrait of the 
author’s mother who settled in the Northwest and was 
beloved for her goodness and her zest for life. “Celes- 
tino” is the story of a smooth-spoken rogue who swind- 
led other immigrants and now ekes out a living in any 
way he can. “Louis Martini” is one of California’s 
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greatest winegrowers. “Guido Sella” rose to riches by 
bootlegging and other rackets. “Leonardo” died when 
he was 75, a small contractor who spent his life in 
honest toil with pick and shovel. “Rosa Mondavi,” the 
wife of another Italian winegrower is one of California’s 
great cooks. 


An associate professor of literature at the University 
of Washington, and himself the son of an immigrant, 
Dr. Pellegrini has drawn upon some very rich remi- 
niscences for his third work. Sometimes all too som- 
berly reflective, and highly seasoned with references to 
wines and table delicacies, (a subject he explored at 
length in his first book), Americans by Choice occa- 
sionally gives the impression of having been written 
while the author sat beside a bier with one hand on a 
pencil and the other on the pasta. 


Thoughtful, well-written and suitable for a general 
class of readers, Americans by Choice is most likely to 
find its greatest favor among ethnic enthusiasts of the 
second and third generations. 


Arthur L. North, 
The Daily News, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Walker, David Black Harry 
Houghton-Mifflin. Mar. 1, 1956. 316p. $3.95. 


A relentless hunt for a killer-tiger in the mountain 
jungles of Pakistan may seem a thin thread of story to 
be spun out for over 300 pages; but David Walker 
proves himself a master writer of vigor and perceptions 
in sustaining and intensifying suspense in this fifth of 
his published novels. Adult readers, particularly those 
who are looking for something that is fresh and literate 
and deeply compassionate in a rather unfamiliar, but 
strikingly revealed, area will find this novel a delight 
and, indeed, a many-splendored thing. 


Harry Black had been born in India, schooled in Eng- 
land, and commissioned in his father’s India regiment 
for service. He went to the War and was taken prisoner 
by the herrenvolk; but sparked and devised an escape 
from the Stalag. He lost a leg when a mine exploded 
as he crossed the border. Feted as an escaped hero and 
limping about on his thin-leg, he accepts a post-war 
job as manager of a tea-planation, again in India, and 
there becomes something of a legend as a hunter and 
killer of tigers. On the verge of returning to England, 
he is persuaded to stay long enough to hunt down a 
particularly vicious killer who alternates between the 
Ranipur and Rimli valleys. After some thrilling en- 
counters with the elusive terror, he finally destroys it; 
but only after some equally gripping emotional com- 
plications. 


Desmond Tanner, whom Black had first met in India 
while with “the regiment,” becomes Harry’s best friend 
in the prison camp. He is a good and even-tempered 
man, lacking only that final dynamism which would 
make him also heroic or successful in enterprise. When 
Tanner fails to make his escape with Black, Black duti- 
fully calls on his wife, Christian, who has returned to 
Canada as a wartime instructor. Married but dis- 
illusioned with his wife, Miriam, he has been left and 
divorced when he finds Desmond and Christian and 
their young son, Michael, in the Rimli area where 
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Desmond is running a sugar factory. That Christian 
and Harry fall in love would seem inevitable; but both 
are aware of their obligations. The final hunt for the 
tiger, made desperately necessary by Michael’s disap- 
pearance while out riding, eventually brings this situa- 
tion to a head. The resolution of the problem is im- 
peccably moral and, you may be surprised to learn, 
spiritual. Harry, who liked to think that he went 
alone, realizes that he will never be alone while duti- 
fully bearing his cross. 


You would be well advised not to overlook this novel. 
In spite of some laconic expressions, one or two of 
which appear to be typographical errors of omission of 
a word in a sentence, the style is vital and illuminating. 
And a skill in delineating the various characters of the 
native guides and assistants seems rooted not only in 
knowledge of the people and their background, but in 
an abiding sympathy with them. Harry Black is an ex- 
cellent novel, particularly for masculine readers. 


* * * 


Markandaya, Kamala Some Inner Fury 


Day. Mar. 12, 1956. 255p. $3.00. 

This novel of modern India will probably be hailed as 
one of the strongest love stories of our times; for pas- 
sionate love it would be hard to find an English or 
American book to equal it. Yet passion does not neces- 
sarily make literature good since it verges toward ob- 
scenity, as this work does in places. But for the most 
part, the authoress handles her subject delicately. 


The events are simple: Richard, a young Englishman, 
goes to India with Kitsamy, an Oxford graduate and 
upper-caste Hindu. There Kit’s sister, Mira, innocent 
and seventeen, falls in love with him, but the barriers 
of race and culture prevent any declaration. The 
deeper theme, underlying the love tale, is the clash be- 
tween races. Three years later, when Mira has become 
more Western and independent with a job and money, 
Richard again visits India and they declare their love. 
Mira’s mother asks her to wait a year before marriage, 
hoping to discourage her interest in the Westerner. 
She agrees reluctantly, but temptation becomes too 
strong. She goes on a vacation with Kit and enjoys to 
the full an illicit affair. On returning to work, she 
finds that violence has broken out among some home- 
rule Indians, led by her second brother, Roshan, an 
extreme anti-Western patriot. In a riot Kit is knifed 
and the murder later charged to Roshan, whom Mira 
knows to be innocent. The English governors, how- 
ever, see in the trial a good chance to get rid of a trouble 
maker. Before judgment can be passed, a huge crowd 
of passive-resistance patriots march through the court 
room, carrying Roshan away. Disillusioned by the 
trial, Mira joins the crowd and, as she leaves, realizes 
that she will never again see her beloved Richard, nor 
again try to bridge the gap between East and West. 


The authoress, a Hindu with one previous novel to her 
credit, Nectar in a Sieve, has a fluid, exciting style; she 
can evoke an atmosphere, probe feelings and sketch a 
character with striking vividness. Western readers 
should know of such talent. Her ideals are less ad- 
mirable. She leans toward exactly that “freedom” 
which thinking Westerners have learned to distrust. 
To her, passionate love is above everything. At the 
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end of her story, fate, destiny is strong enough to de- 
stroy that; and so we are left with a depressing sadness 
at the ruin of a tender love. Fate is to blame, but there 
is something too Eastern in putting the blame there. It 
stands, however, a very powerful novel, a revelation of 
an unusual literary talent, but it is objectionable in part 
and not suitable for general recommendation. 


Fr. Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D.C. 


x *k* &* 


Sully, Kathleen Bikka Road 
Coward-McCann. Mar. 11, 1956. 185p. $2.75. 


As described in the novel of that name, Bikka Road 
could be any street in an English village: But as it 
exists in the author’s mind, it’s a fantastic place, peopled 
by a wierd and pathetic assortment of characters. 


The most unusual personality in the story is Horace 
Hoppe, who lives at No. 65 Bikka Road with his wife, 
Belle, and their sixteen children. Horace has a genteel, 
educated background but is utterly impractical about 
such conventional matters as holding a job, clothes, 
property. Belle is unconventional also, an uncouth 
product of the London slums. 


Pursuing “the oldest profession,” she accosted Horace 
one evening and he earned her lifelong gratitude with 
his reply of an offer of marriage. 


The children for the most part are dirty, and devilishly 
unrestrained. Meals are haphazard events. The older 
boys steal replacements for the broken necessities in the 
house. Horace lectures grandly, then helplessly shrugs 
while Belle supervises installation of the stolen goods. 
Only Edie, the beautiful, oldest daughter, has hopes of 
a different and more glamorous setting. 


Next door at 66 lives Mrs. Dyppe and her daughter, 
Netta. Also there is Delia the maid, who was ador- 
ingly in love with Netta’s father and remembers vaguely 
promising to take care of his wife and unborn child 
when he drowned himself. Netta is now middle-aged, 
a lover of good music and reading, but unfortunately 
ugly of face. 


To Bikka Road comes Paul Berlake, car salesman and 
mechanic. Netta’s mind and heart make him sure he 
has met his soul-emate. But he meets Edie where she 
is working as a waitress. It is easy to seduce the ro 
mantic and ignorant Edie and so the tragedy of Bikka 
Road begins. Paul himself was an illegitimate child, 
raised in penny-pinching respectability by his dress 
maker mother who insisted he’d been left on her door- 
step. He never realizes that Edie’s flippant manner 
toward him hides her pregnancy. She doesn’t tell him 
until she stops in the garage on her way to London to 
have her child and earn its keep by dressmaking. The 
spanner in Paul’s hand is the instrument of unpre 
meditated murder. 


Meanwhile the Hoppes have spent their monthly check 
from Horace’s family on an old harmonium which 
breaks down on its first playing; and on a pregnant 
goat housed in the parlor to give milk for Belle, expect 
ing her 17th child. Horace decides the sales of the 
goat will bring enough to buy a horse and trap to take 
Belle for a sea holiday. But he returns from market 
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with a broken down nag and an ancient car with no 
tires. Disaster stalks their first trip, when the old nag 
dies trying to pull the car and the whole family walks 
home ignominiously. 


Belle delivers her child, assisted only by Horace. He is 
horrified by the event, but no more so than the Health 
Department officials at the dirty state of house and 
children. 


Days later Belle dies in the hospital, never knowing 
that the oldest boy has been branded a deserter, two 
have been sent to reform school for stealing tires and 
Edie’s body has been found in the rat-gutted warehouse 
by the canal. Horace wanders through the empty house 
after watching his children taken away by the authori- 
ties. He tries twice to hang himself but in this he is a 
failure also. He walks to the bridge thinking to jump 
off. 


As he looks down at the rats in the canal, he sees in 
their mad scurrying a pattern like that of humans, 
circling aimlessly, fighting over garbage, deserting and 
returning to the same battle. He wonders what the 
purpose of it all is. 


The author’s style is stark and brief. Since she seems 
to be saying that all these characters are victims of 
warped background, the style is too brief to develop 
this theme properly. The implied disapproval of large, 
poor families propagating feeble-mindedness and crime 
is too flimsily built on these paper doll characters 
propped against a lightly etched backdrop. The char- 
acters arouse little sympathy, though occasionally they 
display more noble motions of sacrifice and love. The 
picture is too murky and inconclusive for one to be sure 
of what the author is saying. Bikka Road will only 
further confuse those who are already sure that life is 
arat-race. Why anyone else would read it is a mystery. 


Kathleen C. Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


* *& * 


Murphy, John P. and Laux, John D. 

The Rhythm Way to Family Happiness 
Practical Publ. Jan. 1955. 200p. 
Ryan, John Family Limitation 
Sheed & Ward. Mar. 7, 1956. 36p. $0.50. 
To review one book in the light of another is not the 
best way to assess the merits of a particular book. How- 
ever, when one is dealing with a problem where prac- 
tical rules are needed, one frequently can arrive at a 
more balanced and sane judgment when he contrasts 
two approaches that interpret facts from a somewhat 
different point of view. 


These two books on family limitation by the use of the 
Rhythm Theory agree on one initial fact. They both 
judge that the use of this method of family limitation 
has fallen into a disrepute that it does not deserve. 
Many people have felt that its use is so complicated 
and its chances of success so problematic that it is little 
more than a myth that Catholics use to satisfy their 
consciences. The opposite is the truth according to 
both books. It is, indeed, a method that is religiously 
acceptable (when there is a sufficient reason for family 
limitation) by any church, and furthermore is of wide 
appeal to non-Catholics, as well as to Catholics, who 
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find artificial contraceptive methods prejudicial to 
sexual pleasure and offensive to their aesthetic sense. 
Both books say this is a reliable and practical means of 
family limitation. However, “reliable and practical” 
apparently can mean different things. 


The book of Murphy and Laux, a doctor and a medi- 
cal economist, now appearing in its second edition in 
six years, is a popular presentation of Rhythm. The 
bulk of this book comprises two sets of tables—one for 
determining cycle lengths, the other for determining 
the fertile days each month. These tables take up 163 
pages of the book and list 133 cycles ranging from 20 
to 43 days and, in general, give 48,545 answers, the 
authors are proud to note. Irregularity is regular with 
menstrual cycles, the book blithely states. 989% of all 
women can use these easy charts plus some handy 
little data on the Basal Temperature Method and the 
Intermenstrual Pain Method. There is one short para- 
graph that lists very broadly about six circumstances 
which would render the use of Rhythm impracticable. 
I am sure that even the layman reader will feel that 
this book is a little overly enthusiastic. Certain dis- 
crepancies never are clarified—a doctor is cited as 
saying, “five days is probably a generous estimate of a 
woman’s fertile period.” But when we consult the 
charts we find the fertile days for normal woman 
running from 11 to 17 days. The unreliability of the 
Intermenstrual Pain Method is not properly indicated. 
However, it is still a useful book, if the enthusiasm of 
the authors is measured against a little deeper evalu- 
ation of some of the facts. 


The booklet by Ryan with a forward by Father Alan 
Keenan (co-authors of Marriage: A Medical and Sacra- 
mental Study) is a good complement. Still convinced 
strongly of the value of the Rhythm Theory, Ryan is 
much more painstaking in presenting in a short, scien- 
tific and yet readable fashion the full picture. Whereas 
the first book depicts the Rhythm Method as a do-it- 
yourself affair, Ryan emphasizes the need of a doctor’s 
advice, even though this need not be very extensive 
in most cases. Furthermore, he maintains that the 
menstrual chart must be taken in conjunction with the 
thermal chart. The thermal chart, however, requires 
some medical help in interpretation. Ryan lists in 
some detail nine factors or circumstances that render 
the use of the Rhythm Method temporarily or per- 
manently unreliable. For about 10% of married women 
the Rhythm Method will never work. And for most 
there should be a yearly or even a semi-annual revision 
of instructions. Yet he still insists that the use of the 
safe period is for the vast majority of women a prac- 
tical and recommended way of family limitations, when 
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there is sufficient reason for such limitation. In gen- 
eral, this is a little book that packs a great deal of in- 
formation. Ryan also expresses the opinion that Cath- 
olic doctors have been remiss in their realization of the 
need for establishing clinics or other media for general 
instruction on the value and proper use of the Rhythm 


Method. 


Taking both books in conjunction we are supplied with 
236 pages that give a well-rounded view of the medical, 
religious and practical aspects of the Rhythm Method. 


Edward J. Sponga, S.J., Ph.D., 
Chairman, Philosophy Department, 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Caidin, Martin The Long Night 
Dodd, Mead. Feb. 20, 1956. 242p. $3.00. 

It could happen to you! A realistic story of The Bomb, 
on an American city of a half million people. From 
the minute that the enemy planes flash by a lonely 
spotter’s post, flying too low for radar to spot them, 
through the warning net-work of volunteer civil-defense 
aids and the Air Force Control Center to the Red 
Alert, you wait for the attack. 

What is your reaction? What character do you play? 


Everyone is present, the coward, the hero, the strong 
and the weak, the selfish and the selfless and we watch 


them after the bomb has hit Harrington, a typical 


American city. 

The Director has to decide where to order his workers; 
to withdraw them from the center of the fire and 
leave the wounded and trapped to perish, in order to 
stem the fire or to try to help those caught in the burn- 
ing buildings and possibly lose the workers. 


The spoiled son forgets everything, including human 
charity, in his selfish quest for his girl. Others have 
only one idea: to save themselves. 


“The majority of these people were not deliberately 
disdainful of the life-and-death struggle which sur- 
rounded them. Their selfishness was in no respect a 
repudiation of the agony or the need of others. They 
simply did not feel the terrible responsibility which 
was — which should have’ been — theirs They 
were simply — little people.” 


Others rise to the occasion and do the job you’d like 
to think that you’d do under similar circumstances. 


Truly, a wonderful insight of human emotions and 
reactions in an emergency. Interesting and exciting 
reading, as well as a lesson for all. 


John B. Cullen, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


+ + & 


Comandini, Adele 
Rinehart. Feb. 20, 1956. 339p. $3.75. 


This is the story of a strong personality and an endear- 
ing one—an inspiring account of Dr. Kate Pelham 
Newcomb. Over forty years ago when young women 
studying medicine were a rarity, Kate Pelham over- 
came her father’s objections and won a medical degree 
at the University of Buffalo. She was well on her 
way to becoming successful in her career as assistant 





Doctor Kate 


Best SELLERS 


to one of the finest pediatricians in Detroit when her 
husband, Bill Newcomb, became seriously ill. Dr. 
Kate gave up her practice and moved to northern Wis- 
consin, where she devoted herself to the task of restor- 
ing her husband’s health. 


Facing life in a wilderness as bravely as any pioneer, 
Kate Newcomb put thoughts of her past life away 
from her and tackled the problem of making a home 
amid primitive conditions. The death of her first 
child, through a village doctor’s mistake, almost made 
her bitter. When her second child, Tom, was born 
she centered her life around her husband and her son; 
and the thought of practicing medicine became more 
remote than ever. 


In all the vast reaches of northern Wisconsin, only two 
doctors ministered to the sick. One of them was Dr. 
Thomas Torpy, and it was he who jolted Kate and 
literally forced her back into the medical profession. 
Kate became “Doctor Kate”; no call for help went un- 
heeded; no patient lived too far away or was too poor 
to be attended. In fair weather or bad, through flood 
or blizzard, on snowshoes if necessary, Dr. Kate got to 
her patients. Service to them was put above personal 
comfort, even above personal safety. On one occasion 
she narrowly escaped freezing to death. Year after 
year Dr. Kate went on, never losing either mother or 
baby. No wonder she was called “the angel on snow- 
shoes.” 

Many realized that a hospital was desperately needed 
in that area, if only to prevent Dr. Kate having to make 
unnecessarily long trips to tend to her patients. After 
much planning a hospital was started; but lack of funds 
put a halt to its construction and the hospital seemed 
doomed to remain an impossible dream until a fortui- 
tous event changed matters. 


In Arbor-Vitae-Woodruff High School, a math class 
speculated how much the figure “million” represented. 
A student remarked that a million pennies might make 
it possible to complete work on Dr. Kate’s hospital. 
The remark sparked an idea and a drive was launched, 
under the direction of the teacher, Otto Burich, to col- 
lect one million pennies for the new hospital. Pennies 
began to roll in and the idea got publicity. The climax 
came when Dr. Kate was invited to attend a Doctors’ 
Convention in Los Angeles. Family and friends in- 
sisted that she go. Suspecting nothing, Dr. Kate went 
west and was totally surprised to find herself the star 
on Ralph Edwards’ TV program, This Is Your Life. 
So engaging was her personality, so inspiring her story, 
that a flood of pennies began to arrive from all corners 
of the country. 


Today, Lakeland Memorial Hospital is an actuality and 
the seventy-year-old Dr. Kate still practices in northern 
Wisconsin, deservedly famous, a little bewildered by 
all the publicity and the fame, but with her heart still 
in her work and in the welfare of her people. 


Adele Comandini, a screenplay writer, spent months 
with Dr. Kate getting material for this story of her. 
She has written an interesting, fast-moving, and inspit- 
ing story which can be recommended to all readers. 
Unless I miss my mark, this book will make a top-rate 
motion picture. 


Rose Belvedere, 
Brooklyn, New York 
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O’Neill, Eugene Long Day’s Journey Into Night 
Yale University Press. Feb. 20,1956. 176p. $3.75. 


Long Day’s Journey Into Night, written in 1940 and 
now published for the first time, is certain to be widely 
read and discussed because it was written by Eugene 
O’Neill, who stands unchallenged as the most gifted 
playwright this country has yet produced. In dedi- 
cating the play to his wife, the author writes: “ I 
give you the original script of this play of old sorrow, 
written in tears and blood ... (you) gave me the faith 
in love that enabled me to face my dead at last... .” 
This dedication would seem to justify the conclusion 
that the play is frankly autobiographical, a factor that 
profoundly influences the work. 


This play is a perceptive, sometimes forceful, yet finally 
futile examination of the self-deluded, neurotic and 
tormented Tyrones. The four acts encompass a single 
day in August, 1912—a day during which the mental 
and moral confusion of the family reaches a crescendo 
and each member makes a desperate effort to find the 
reason for his failure and anguish. 


In this work can be found some of the strength and 
much of the weakness that is characteristic of O’Neill. 
Strikingly evident is his extraordinary gift for char- 
acterization. Not only does O’Neill perfectly portray 
the externals of his characters but also probes deeply 
into their hearts and souls in order to lay bare the in- 
tensity of their inner conflicts and the power of their 
passions; these he both externalizes and discharges 
visually in terms of effective theatre. However, the 
dramatic and mounting action we expect to find in an 
O’Neill play is missing—the Tyrones simply talk, as 
the author attempts to explain them in psychological 
terms of fixations and complexes. 


James Tyrone (a drunkard) is a gifted and miserly 
actor who failed to reach his full stature as an artist 
because he grasped the financial security offered by an 
easy and cheap success. Mary Tyrone, his wife (a 
dope-addict), is certain her neglect was responsible for 
the death of her infant son. James Tyrone (a degen- 
erate and drunkard) suffers from feelings of rejection, 
guilt and jealousy—to mention only a few—while Ed- 
mund, the younger son (also a drunkard) is seriously 
ill with tuberculosis and is weighed down by the knowl- 
edge that the pain following his birth started his mother 
using dope. 


These are the Tyrones! We watch their spiritual and 
emotional writhings, see them chafe against imponder- 
ables, witness their struggle against inherited or acquired 
weaknesses and limitations—yet we never really under- 
stand them. In attempting to lie on the couch and 
act as the psychiatrist simultaneously, Mr. O’Neill con- 
fuses both the play and the reader. 


Although the striking sequences, the general tempo, the 
Interaction of one character upon another, the counter- 
Pointing of intense emotions—love, hate, jealousy and 
fear—attest the dramatic craftsmanship we expect from 
O'Neill, the play as a whole falls short. Too many 


themes are introduced and left undeveloped, too many 
questions are asked and left unanswered. The char- 
acters lack stamina and stature; they coddle their frus- 
trations and complexes and submit too easily to their 
weaknesses and defects. 


There is much exaggerated 
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and ineffective emotionalism. As Mr. Gassner once 
aptly stated: “O’Neill has performed too many sym- 
phonies on the sensory system.” 


Long Day’s Journey Into Night is a long and agonized 
“why?” uttered by four people who have lost respect 
for themselves and for each other; people who writhe 
and struggle and rationalize, yet who never completely 
and honestly face the truth. The search for the an- 
swer, which is never found, makes rather unpleasant 
reading, even for adults. Yet those who read this play 
are certain to grow in understanding of and in com- 
passion for that tortured genius—Eugene O’Neill. 


Sister M. Gregory, O.P., 
Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


* * * 


Jordan, John Alfred (As told to John Prebble) 
Elephants and Ivory 
Rinehart. Feb. 28, 1956. 250p. $3.50. 


This exciting series of adventures along the borders of 
German East Africa took place 50 years ago; but John 
Prebble succeeds in recreating the thrills and dramatic 
escapes of his notorious ivory poacher who had a high 
price on his head. John Alfred Jordan was a white 
hunter in Africa when it was still frontier country and 
when there were no motorized safaris, no motion pic- 
ture cameras, and no attractive film stars on Kiliman- 
jaro. The author’s advice to the incredulous is that a 
visit to the graveyard at Nairobi will reveal where the 
bodies lie of those who shared similar experiences of 
Africa and how they died: killed by a buffalo; killed 
by a lion; killed by the Nandi. Jordan always was con- 
vinced that he himself would die in Africa and several 
times he should have. He had malaria many times, 
black fever, was bitten by a green mamba, and speared 
by the Kisi. He is still alive today and in his fasci- 
nating account of the enthusiastic interest of this ex- 
plorer the reader can re-live with him the days and 
nights of danger and adventure. 


His adventures are many: he killed 40 crocodiles in a 
a single day on Lake Victoria and refers to this killing 
as the only one he ever did with pleasure. He hunted 
for the Elephant Stone, the legendary jewel larger than 
the Koh-i-noor in the forehead of a tuskless bull. 
Alone he sought out the jablanketmachoies, half-men 
and _ half-leopards, and soon acquired the title of 
“Slayer of the Devil Lion.” He was the friend of the 
Masai and the Wanderobo for whom he must have 
exercised great tolerance. The Wanderobo were cap- 
able hunters who wandered along the elephant paths 
in parties of 10 or 15, living in holes, caves or trees or 
shelters they made by bending saplings together and 
covering them with leaves. Jordan compares them to 
animals because when captured they would foam at the 
mouth and tear at the bonds with their teeth like a 
leopard and curse in a gabbling mixture of Masai and 
Lumbwa and the chatter of apes. The six foot bows 
they carried dwarfed them, and in their monkey-skin 
quivers they had arrows smeared with poison. They 
carried two-edged swords and could drive them through 
the skin of a charging rhino. 


Jordan was made overlord of 2000 spearmen by the 
chief of the Setick Lumbwa but his pride seems to 
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have been stimulated more by the sight of a thousand 
elephants grazing in the Semiliki Valley and by his 
cleverness in outwitting the German frontier patrols. 
He was proud also to have been present at Labusoni’s 
terrible elephant hunt and to have seen the dingonek, 
a nightmare creature broad as a hippo, colored like a 
leopard, and with the skull of a crocodile. His vivid 
memory recalls a thousand Lumbwa tribesmen beating 
the hafts of their spears in the dust and greeting him 
“Hodi eldama elmoran! Hail, elephant warrior!” 


John Prebble is the author of four novels and does 
justice here to the nostalgia of an adventurer whose 
experiences will thrill everyone and whose references 
to different animals will interest us all—gorillas who 
wept over a dead female, the loathsome cunning of the 
buffalo, the nobility of a gray-mane lion, the instinct 
of elephants who will carry a wounded bull to safety. 


Thomas A. Wassmer, S.J., Ph.D., 
Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, New York 


* * * 


Chute, Charles Lionel, and Marjorie Bell 
Crime, Courts, and Probation 


Macmillan. Feb. 14,1956. 268p. $4.75. 


Probation is an important, but often too little appre- 
ciated, facet of our system of justice. Its main purpose 
is to rehabilitate convicted criminals, so that they will 
become good citizens without suffering the stigma and 
corrupting influence of penal servitude. It differs from 
parole, which is only a partial remission of sentence. 


The primary author of this book, Charles L. Chute, 
spent forty years in work connected to probation, prior 
to his death in 1953. Marjorie Bell is also an authority 
in this field. She completed the work on the book, 
being responsible for several of the chapters and for 
the general integration of the text. 


Their treatment is primarily historical. After a sketchy 
treatment of the early forms of justice, the authors give 
us the beginnings of probation, particularly in England 
and the United States. Great tribute is paid to John 
Augustus, of Boston, as a pioneer in this field. From 
Massachusetts, the practice of probation spread through- 
out the country. It is now an accepted part of our 
penal practice. 


The authors note the importance of having skilled 
social workers as probation officers. They deplore the 
many obstacles faced by such officers, as a result of 
false notions of economy. As an illustration of the 
fact that good probation pays its own way, Judge Louis 
Goldstein, of Brooklyn, tells of “six probationers.” Dur- 
ing the period of their rehabilitation, the combined 
earnings of the group began to approach $40,000 a 
a year. This was their financial contribution to society, 
in contrast to an approximate $8,400 a year it would 
have cost to have kept them in prison. 


Persons reading this book will obtain new insights into 
an important work of mercy. As Christians, we cer- 
tainly desire the reform, rather than the punishment, 
of the sinner. 
John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Best SELLERS 


Hatch, Alden Ambassador Extraordinary 
Holt. Jan. 4, 1956. 254p. $3.75. 


On presenting Clare Boothe Luce in her new capacity 
to President Einaudi of Italy, the chief of protocol an- 
nounced, “Signora Clare Boothe Luce, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States.” As Clare moved forward, she murmured to 
herself, “Extraordinary, yes, but plenipotentiary, no.” 
Why this is so is explained by Alden Hatch in this 
detailed biographical study of an old friend. 


The picture develops against the strong light of public 
opinion, nearly always adverse, since a person of such 
forthright character and varied talent could not long 
escape destructive criticism. Her career as playwright, 
journalist and politician is well-known; but her earlier 
history, so minutely recorded, holds the key to under- 
standing the manner of woman Mrs. Luce became. 


She was not born with a silver spoon in her mouth 
but was the child of poor parents. Her father, Billy 
Boothe, son of an ardent Baptist minister, had been 
divorced; while her mother, a Catholic, sacrificed 
Church and family to marry him. When Clare was 
ten and her brother David eleven her parents parted. 
Ann Snyder Boothe is described as a woman of beauty 
and lively wit with an iron will to rise above adversity. 
Through her mother’s ingenuity and self-sacrifice Clare 
went to the best schools and had even been to Europe 
in her early teens. At St. Mary’s in Garden City she 
was unhappy, considered to be aloof and self-sufficient 
and left, branded “the most conceited”—her first un- 
favorable press. At the Castle School in Tarrytown 
she was more at ease and began to realize her intel- 
lectual potentialities. She left self-assured, of brittle 
wit, widely read—and beautiful. Her mother’s mar- 
riage to Dr. Albert E. Austin of Greenwich brought 
security to their lives. On a return trip from Europe 
with them, chance catapulted Clare into two new, 
exciting worlds: the theatrical, through Max Reinhardt 
who was fascinated by her magnetic beauty; and the 
social, through Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, then a militant 
suffragette, who recognized Clare’s usefulness in her 
own political activities. She showed little talent as an 
actress but was to become one of the best playwrights 
of the day; and, as Mrs. George Brokaw, she attained 
prominence of a sort in what was then left of “the 
400.” The latter life held little appeal for her and 
after six unhappy years she divorced Brokaw at Reno. 
Their daughter Ann eventually went to live with her. 
Clare Boothe’s efforts to break into journalism met 
with little encouragement and it was almost by force 
that she proved her mettle sufficiently to warrant a 
place on Condé Nast’s Vanity Fair. It was then clear 
sailing from caption writing to the managing editorship. 
But all this time she was restless and, having reached 
the top at Nast’s, left to write her own syndicated 
column. But her analysis of European tensions irti- 
tated the molders of Hearst’s isolationist policy and she 
was dropped. 


About this time she met Henry Luce, youthful head of 
the Time-Fortune empire. Everyone was surprised 
when they realized that the marked antipathy they had 
at first felt towards each other really covered a contrary 
emotion. Luce’s marriage to Clare in November, 1935, 
was a second matrimonial venture also. Now, back 
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by Luce, Clare was able to travel as journalist and war 
correspondent in Europe and Asia where she observed 
and analyzed conditions before and during American 
intervention in the last War with her usual intense 
acumen. An invitation to run as Republican candi- 
date for Connecticut’s Fourth Congressional District 
offered an opportunity to table her criticism of the 
Roosevelt regime in home and foreign affairs. After 
winning the constituency she was appointed to the 
House Military Affairs Committee. Her triumph was 
quickly shadowed by the tragic death of her daughter 
Ann. This event produced in her a great spiritual 
upheaval and she became preoccupied with death, 
welcomed the thought of it as a gift of oblivion, and 
plotted how to embrace it. One night, in this despair- 
ing mood, she chanced upon an unopened letter from 
a friend, Father Edward Wiatrak, S.J. It was the 
moment, and the letter was the spark. It was 2:00 
a. m., but she called the Jesuit Mission House in New 
York, was greeted kindly, and directed to Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen in Washington. Her course of instruc- 
tions lasted about five months, the longest given by 
Bishop Sheen who says, “Our discussions were a battle 
of wits on a very high philosophical plane. She raised 
difficulties the like of which I have never known be- 
fore, although my life has been devoted to giving 
instruction in the Church. I believe I got more out of 
that course of instruction than Clare did.” 


Mr. Hatch has had access to much authentic data, has 
observed the Italian Ambassador at work, and has 
interviewed numerous of Mrs. Luce’s friends and ac- 
quaintances in public and private life, such as Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, Dorothy Thompson, Elsa Maxwell, 
Bernard Baruch, Buff Cobb, officials of foreign and 
domestic governments and heads of military affairs, to 
accumulate and put under cover a vast amount of 
information about one of American current history’s 
most controversial figures. 
Rosemary McCormick, 
Toronto, Canada 
a. 2 <= 

Kovach, Nora & Istvan Rabovsky 
(As told to George Mikes) 

Leap Through the Curtain 
Dutton. Feb. 16,1956. 223p. $3.50. 
Nora Kovach and Istvan Rabovsky, two Hungarian 
dancing stars who fled from behind the “Iron Curtain” 
in 1953, have told their story to George Mikes, and 
this book will serve to advertise the team. Istvan 
describes a different Hungary from the charming coun- 
try of music, wine, zigeunermusik the foreign visitor 
has known. The Hungary he knew was a city slum 
in which he had been born and in which he lived as 
an illegitimate, unwanted, abandoned child; a child 
whose gypsy foster parents, poor and filthy, more often 
than not let go hungry and beat when he cried. In 
1941, when Istvan was eleven years old, his teacher 
discovered his extraordinary talent for dancing and 
managed to get the boy enrolled in the Ballet School 
of the Royal Hungarian Opera. There Istvan met a 
ten-year-old girl named Nora who was to become his 
dancing partner and his wife. Nora’s background was 
quite different. She was the only child of a middle- 
class family; her father was a state official; she was 
loved, sheltered and pampered. They tell the now- 
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familiar story of war sufferings, of the carpet-bombing 
of Budapest by the RAF and the Russian artillery siege 
in 1944. When, after the war, the leading stars of the 
Opera went to America to stay, the teen-aged Nora and 
Istvan were given contracts as dance stars of the Buda- 
pest Opera. Hungary, occupied by the Russian troops, 
soon became a satellite state of Moscow with the con- 
nivance of the Magyar Communist Party led by the 
notorious Comrade Rakosi. 

Both Nora and Istvan were inspired and electrified 
by the Russian dancers who appeared in concert— 
Lepenshinskaya, Ulanova, Gusev, Gabovich. In 1949, 
with Ulanova’s help and Rakosi’s approval, the two 
youngsters went to Russia as guests of the State Ballet 
School in Leningrad. Nora became the pupil of Vaga- 
nova, the former ballerina of Czarist Russia. When 
they returned to Budapest, they were treated as lead- 
ing stars, and were sent as representatives of Soviet 
Hungary to Bulgaria, East Germany, Moscow, Kiev, 
and again to Leningrad. When they were married, 
they were given two exclusive apartments in Budapest, 
money, a villa on lovely Lake Balaton, a car, servants, 
and invited to many State occasions by their powerful 
sponsor, Rakosi. The highest honor they received came 
in 1953 when they were awarded the Kossuth Prize 
for outstanding services to their country. But both 
Nora and Istvan felt imprisoned and longed to reach 
the real capitols of the world. In May of 1953, as 
guests of the communist regime in East Berlin, they 
seized their opportunity and “leaped through the cur- 
tain” to the West and freedom. Both are now in the 


United States. 
Antonin S. Kalina, Ph.D., 
Lakewood, Ohio 


* * * 


Dickson, Carter (pseud.) 

Morrow. Feb. 29, 1956. 284p. $3.50. 
Bridey Murphy and her company of wandering souls 
would have sympathized with Jennifer Baird and Philip 
Maddern Clavering, Lord Glenarvon, who suddenly 
found themselves back in Regency London in 1795, 
after Jennifer had uttered an anguished wish that they 
might escape their troubles by going back 150 years and 
forgetting them. The disappointment was that while 
the pair retained only disturbing half-recollections of 
their 20th-century state, they found themselves in 
exactly the same hazardous situation from which they 
had been fleeing, with the added intensity of antici- 
pating the dangers before they actually materialized. 
In any century, “fear is the same.” 


A fascinating picture of late 18th-century English so- 
ciety, its coarseness, brutality and snobbishness results. 
Duelling, bare-knuckle prizefighting, marital faithless- 
ness, the Bow Street Runners, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan, the Prince of Wales newly wedded to Caroline 
of Brunswick though not free of the Catholic ceremony 
which had united him to Mrs. Fitzherbert, unhygienic 
conditions among the wealthy and brutishness among 
the poor, all make a backdrop for murder in high 
places. Highly romantic in its setting and principal 
characters, the Prince included, and sly in its depiction 
of Sheridan, the story is well paced and suspenseful, 
and clever in its suggestions of the two-century interval 
between the planes on which it is told. A captious 


Fear Is the Same 
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reader might object that in so gossipy an environment 
a faithless wife could not have concealed her affair 
with an equally well-known man, but he would over- 
look so small a matter for the sake of the excellent 
atmosphere the author works up. 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Simenon, Georges 

Inspector Maigret and the Burglar’s Wife 
Doubleday. Mar. 15,1956. 189p. $2.75. 
M. Simenon likes and admires the Paris Police, or at 
least the Homicide Bureau under the direction of In- 
spector Maigret. His policemen are human and effi- 
cient in their tasks, without being supermen or legal 
thugs. When a safe-cracker’s wife comes to Maigret 
to ask his aid in clearing her husband, Sad Freddie, of 
a murder charge, Maigret is at first puzzled because 
there is no corpse in the house on Rue de la Ferme in 
Neuilly, where the strange dentist Serre and his mother 
live. The doctor’s second wife had simply packed up 
and gone back to Amsterdam, they tell Maigret. How 
the patient and perceptive old Inspector discovers the 
truth and the culprit makes satisfying light reading. 
The atmosphere of Paris in summer is well recreated, 
and all the charcaters, many of them familiar as 
Maigret’s aides, are credible and vital however swiftly 
sketched. The translation from the French is effort- 
less and apt. 
Verdict: First rate reasoning and writing. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 
Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
kk xkIndicates book Specially Recommended 
%Indicates book Recommended 
Tools in Your Life 


Adler, Irving 
Illustrated by Ruth Adler. Day. Feb. 20, 1956. 128p. 
2.95. 


After distinguishing between certain animals, birds and 
insects which use tools from the human animal who 
makes tools, uses them regularly and with them per- 
forms actions he could not otherwise do at all, the 
author traces the slow development of tools from hand- 
axe and pointed stick to the artificial satellite projected 
for 1958. The first chapter reviews the Darwinian 
theory of evolution and accepts theory as fact. The 
final chapter considers very briefly such questions as 
interchangeable parts in tools, the conveyor system, 
automation, machine-made unemployment, and _ sup- 
pression of inventions for selfish reasons. Of greater 
scope than Shippen’s Miracle of Motion (Best Sellers, 
11/15/56) but not so fully nor so entertainingly de- 
veloped in the areas common to both. 


* * * 


Barne, Kitty Rosina Copper, the Mystery Mare 
Illustrated by Gerald McCann. Dutton. Feb. 29, 1956. 
191p. $2.75. 

Basing her plot on a real polo pony which was ordered 
destroyed after an accident in an international match 
in the United States, 1927, but which turned up, dirty, 
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sick and dispirited at an English auction, 1938, the 
author weaves a two-directional story. It goes forward 
in narrating how the pony was treated and retrained, 
and how it became a show pony whose career was high- 
lighted by appearance as one of the Horse Personali- 
ties of 1952 at the Harringay Show. It turns back in 
attempting to unravel the history of the animal, where 
she had been bred, by whom owned and how trained. 
Fictitious characters and incidents introduced for the 
sake of the story are identified in the author’s prelimi- 
nary Note. Nevertheless, this joining of fact and fiction 
sometimes shows at the seams. Too, there is a certain 
amount of repetition in the emphasis upon the horse’s 
narrow escape from death on three occasions, and per- 
haps an undue insistence upon what is genuinely re- 
markable, i.e. her performance at an advanced equine 
age. Nevertheless, horse-loving girls of 12 to 16 will 
enjoy the book. 


* * * 
Carr, Albert Men of Power 
ae and enlarged edition. Viking. Mar. 1956. 298p. 
3.00. 


To the 1940 description of the rise to power of nine 
dictators (Cardinal Richelieu, Oliver Cromwell, Fred- 
erick the Great, Bolivar, Bismarck, Mussolini, Stalin 
and Hitler) new material is included to round out 
their careers, and three more recent dictators (Peron, 
Franco and Mao) are covered. The accounts are high- 
ly selective and so focused as to prove the author's 
thesis that power is a dangerous possession. In some 
of the narratives, the Church is held responsible either 
for the unhappy conditions which gave the dictator 
his chance, or for directly aiding him. Little is said 
about the situations in which the Church suffered 
under the man in power. 


* * * 


The Java Wreckmen 


Crisp, Frank 
Coward. Feb. 27, 1956. 


Illustrated by R. M. Powers. 
248p. $3.00. 

Boys whose spines tingled over the Sea Robbers and 
Haunted Reef will welcome further diving adventures 
of Jim Cartwright and his cousin Dirk Rogers, this 
time replacing another diver who has been murdered 
on a salvage job. A second diver loses his life equally 
mysteriously before Dirk learns that Indonesia, since 
achieving independence, has been under the control 
of terrorists known as the Ghost Legion. Led by an 
unknown called the Hantu, these have been removing 
gold bullion from a submarine whose crew they sur- 
prised and murdered. Since the reward for recovery 
of the gold is $50,000, Jim and Dirk recover it. Sus 
pense, an atmosphere of credibility in spite of breath- 
less adventure, and good details about deep-sea diving 
will make this popular. . 


* * * 


Crowle, Pigeon Enter the Ballerina 
Pitman. Nov. 1955. 178. photogs. $2.95. 

The influence of the famous Russian Maryinsky Ballet 
School dominates the lives of the seven ballerinas 
whose lives are described here, though two of them are 
English and one an American Indian. Included are: 
Tamara Karsavina, star of the golden age of the ballet 
in Imperial Russia; Alexandra Danilova, often referred 
to as the champagne of ballet, who refused to return 
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to Russia after touring Europe; Alicia Markova, an 
English girl trained by Russian teachers; Margot Fon- 
teyn, another English dancer who proved that bal- 
lerinas could be produced outside the Russian schools; 
Violetta Elvin, trained in Soviet Russia and prominent 
on the English stage; Maria Tallchief, American Indian 
princess who starred in the New York City ballet; and 
Svetlana Beriosova, a Lithuanian star of the Metro- 
politan Ballet. Photographs of the ballerinas in their 
principal roles are included. For girl readers with some 
previous contact with ballet material. 


Sister M. Alison, I.H.M., 
South Catholic High School, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

*x* * * 


Mysteries of the North Pole 
Day. Mar. 5, 1956. 


De la Croix, Robert 
Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
251p. maps, photogs. $3.50. 
Four ill-fated expeditions to the Arctic, and the search 
parties which were sent for the missing ships and men. 
Beginning with Sir John Franklin’s attempt to find the 
Northwest Passage, and the six or more rescue groups 
sent after him, we get Salomon Andree’s ill-judged 
endeavor to reach the Pole in a balloon, 1897; the 
drifting toward the Pole of the ice-bound sealer, Sainte 
Anne, whose crew never intended to do any exploring; 
and the ill-starred Italia, an airship bearing the Italian, 
Nobile, to rescue whom Amundsen set out and was 
lost, though Nobile and six of his men were found by 
others. The searches have something of the aspect of 
detective stories, in their slow uncovering of pertinent 
details. Interesting, too, are the deductions advanced 
by the author as to the cause of death in cases where 
food supplies and ships were found intact. Older boys 
may enjoy this. 


* * & 


The Adventure of the Amethyst 
Regnery. Feb. 20, 1956. 


Hallack, Cecily 
Illustrated by Rosemary de Souza. 
394p. $3.75. 

First published 1937, this story of four English children 
(a boy of 15, a girl of 14, and a “little” girl and boy) 
who moved with their parents to a 400-year-old house 
in Sussex, once inhabited by Franciscans, has several 
strikes against it. It begins slowly. It interrupts the 
narrative to teach Catholic dogma and history, and in 
one instance opens up the question of interpretation 
of a Biblical passage, only to advise the reader to get 
some one else to explain it. One character speaks only 
Breton and is answered in kind by the older boy. And 
yet the story has vitality, and does an excellent job of 
description and explanation. Good readers, chiefly 
girls, will stay with it to its 394th page, thrilling to the 
account of the hidden chapel and the “miracle” 
wrought by Our Lady of Seyncting, and loving the 
mysterious figure of the missionary bishop from Canada 
(“North of the North West”) who wears an amethyst 
ring. 

* * * 


The House of Peace 
Jan. 18, 1956. 


Dyer, Louisa A. 
Illustrated by Larry Toschik. Longmans. 
191p. $3.00. 

A lively factual account of the Hudson River Valley 
from the time when the Mohican Indians held it un- 
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challenged by whites, to 1776 when the Albany Plan 
of Union evolved into the United States of America. 
Part One, which deals with the aborigines, contains a 
great deal of detailed and interesting information about 
Indian clothing, food, houses, religious beliefs, and 
government. Part Two describes the coming of the 
Dutch and their settlements, clothing, houses, forts, 
food, protection from fires, floods and Indians, their 
churches, schools and recreation, with a tribute to the 
Dutch for their humane relations with the Indians. 
Though of greatest interest to junior high readers in 
the area concerned, the description of early social and 
cultural conditions is helpfully informative for readers 
elsewhere. 


* * * 


*King, D. R. Sukanabi 


Longmans. Jan. 25,1956. 237p. $3.25. 

About a Scottish boy who spends his 12-14th years 
with his father, a fur trader for the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and with a coureur du bois, in Montreal and near 
Fort Edmonton, in the 1860’s. Among the Assiniboines 
in the latter region, the boy makes friends with the 
Indians who call him “Sukanabi—youngster.” When 
whiskey-traders provoke an Indian attack, the boy is 
separated from his adult companions, and spends three 
years alone in the mountains, making a shelter, a food 
cache and clothing from skins, hunting for food and 
curing skins. Eventually it is safe for him to seek out 
Fort Edmonton and his father. 


A little slow in the opening chapters, but with good 
details about Indian life including a buffalo hunt. The 
final third of the book, dealing with the boy’s resource- 
fulness in fending for himself in the Canadian wilder- 
ness, has a Robinson-Crusoe appeal and is interesting, 
adventuresome and plausible. 


* * * 


*Kjelgaard, James Arthur 

Trading Jeff and His Dog 
Dodd. Mar. 1956. $2.75. 
It was not really Jeff’s dog, but Johnny Blazer had been 
shot by feuding mountaineers, so the peddler adopted 
both the dog and Johnny’s ten-year-old son who had 
run away from school to avenge his Pop. Jeff assumed 
responsibility for finding the murderer, too, as well as 
for old Granny Wilson who wove beautiful tapestries. 
Lightly told, with a Spring-like freshness and an all-the- 
world-was-new feeling, this is a tale of loyalty, humor 
and quick-witted escape from crisis which will be as 
popular with young readers as are all the other Kjel- 
gaard stories. 


* * * 


Spettigue, Douglas The Friendly Force 
Longmans. Feb. 29,1956. 134p. photogs. $3.00. 

The history of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
the training period for recruits, and the special service 
branches. Of the several divisions, the Arctic Patrol, 
the Marine Division, and the Air Division are described 
most fully, with briefer mention of such aspects as the 
Police Service Dogs and the Mounties’ work with youth. 
Team work, discipline, devotion to duty, courage and 
fair play are said to be fundamental characteristics of 
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the Force, and many anecdotes and brief reports on 
famous cases back the claim. The writing is rather 
sedate, but the subject is a perennially popular one 
with youthful readers. They will not be disappointed 
by the information the atuhor offers. 


* * * 


Thomas, Lowell, comp. Great True Adventures 
Hawthorn Books. Sep. 23,1955. 400p. $5.00. 


Selections, chosen for the dangerous adventures they 
describe, from 29 writers, ranging from a short and 
unemotional account of Moses’ spying on Canaan, and 
an equally short but more exciting passage from Joshua, 
to excerpts from Robertson’s Of Whales and Men, 
1954, and Miller’s We Crashed the Iron Curtain in a 
Tank, 1954. Between these publication dates are other 
chapters from Saint Exupery, Harrer, T. E. Lawrence, 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, Caesar’s Gallic Wars, 
Kontiki, Annapurna, Hunter, Oregon Trail, Plutarch, 
Xenophon, Fremont, Nansen, and others. For the most 
part, the excerpts are sufficient in themselves as ac- 
counts of dangerous exploits. They should also lead 
some young readers to the original volumes from which 
they were extracted, a consideration to be kept in mind 
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*Wibberley, Leonard 
Farrar. Feb. 17, 1956. 214p. photogs. 
Books) 

Recalling Churchill’s dauntless promise when World 
War II looked blackest for England (“We shall never 
surrender”), the author asserts they summarize his 
subject’s life. The events he marshalls would sub- 
stantiate that verdict, since defeat is shown to have 
roused Churchill’s fighting spirit instead of discourag- 
ing him. Major emphasis goes to his childhood and 
youth: Harrow, the Sudan and South Africa. But the 
political career is given adequate space, as is Churchill’s 
part in World War II though the war itself is reduced 
to a backdrop. Many anecdotes, an admiring regard 
for his subject, and a straight-forward narrative make 
this an excellent biography for young people. 
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1956. Ila 
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, 1955. 

Anderson, K. Nine Man Eaters and One Rogue, p. 118. 
Sept. 1, 1955. I 

ae E. Far Flies the Eagle, p.97. Aug. 15, 1955. 


Arbo, S. Cervantes: The Man and His Time, p. 371. 
Mar. 1, 1956. I 
The After-Harvest Festival, p. 75. July 


Arbuckle, D. 
15, 1955. I 
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Armitage, F. The Desert and the Stars, p. 113. Sept. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Armstrong, A. A Room at the Hotel Ambre, p. 376. 
Mar. 1, 1956. I 

Asch, S. The Prophet, p. 201. Nov. 1, 1955. IIb 


Asimov, I. & Boyd, W. Races and People, p. 274. Dec. 
15, 1955. I 

Asquith, C. Portrait of Barrie, p. 162. Oct. 1, 1955. I 

Atkinson, D. Magic, Myth and Medicine, p. 387. Mar. 
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Bagby, G. Dead Storage, p. 375. Mar. 1, 1956. I 

Bailey, H. K*—*Krebiozen—Key to Cancer?, p. 42. 
May 15, 1955. IV 

Bainbridge, J. Garbo, p. 20. Apr. 15, 1955. IIb 
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1955. IIb 
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Beach, E. Run Silent, Run Deep, p. 15. Apr. 15, 
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Bernanos, G. The Last Essays of Georges Bernanos, p. 
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15, 1956. Ila 
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Bowles, C. The New Dimensions of Peace, p. 255. 
Dec. 1, 1955. I 
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p. 8. Apr. 1, 1955. II 
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1955. IV 

Brossard, C. The Scene Before You: A New Approach 
to American Culture, p. 256. Dec. 1,1955. Ila 

Brown, F. Martians, Go Home, p. 227. Nov. 15, 1955. 
IIb 

— F. The Wench Is Dead, p. 37. May 15, 1955. 


Browne. T. The Band Will Not Play Dixie, p. 249. 
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Brunini, J. Sealed Unto the Day, p. 193. Oct. 15, 
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Burnett, W. This Is My Best Humor, p. 271. Dec. 15, 
1955. IIb 
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1955. Ila 

Burrows, A. The Abe Burrows Songbook, p. 184. 
Oct. 15, 1955. I 
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Churchill, P. The Spirit in the Cage, p. 157. Oct. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Chute, C. & Bell, M. Crime, Courts, and Probation, 
p. 394. Mar. 15, 1956. I 
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Clift, C. & Johnston, G. The Sea and the Stone, p. 
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Cloete, S. The African Giant, p. 126. Sept. 15, 1955. 
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Clymer, F. Henry’s Wonderful Model T (1908-1927), 
p. 234. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Coates, R. The Farther Shore, p. 112. Sept. 1, 1955. 
IIa 

Cole, W. Sex in Christianity and Psychoanalysis, p. 
183. Oct. 15, 1955. IV 
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Marbut, A. A Bill of Particulars, p. 248. Dec. 1, 1955. I 
Maritain, J. Bergsonian Philosophy and Thomism, p. 
119. Sept. 1, 1955. Ila 
Oct. 1, 1955. IIb 


Mark, D. The Long Chance, p. 151. 
Markandaya, K. Nectar in a Sieve, p. 43. June 1, 1955. 
I 


a 

Markandaya, K. Some Inner Fury, p. 390. Mar. 15, 
1956. IIb 

Marlett, M. The Frightened Ones, p. 376. Mar. 1, 
1956. I 

Maroger, D. The Memoirs of Catherine the Great, p 
134. Sept. 15, 1955. IIa 

Marshall, E. The Gentleman, p. 335. Feb. 1, 1956. IIb 

Marshall, P. The Heart of Peter Marshall’s Faith, p. 
312. Jan. 15, 1956. I 

Marshall, R. Rogue Cavalier, p. 72. July 15, 1955. IV 

Martindale, C. The Castle and the Ring, p. 270. Dec. 
15, 1955. I 

— F. The Silver Leopard, p. 177. Oct. 15, 1955. 


Masters, D. The Accident, p. 28. May 1, 1955. Ila 
— J. Bugles and a Tiger, p. 291. Jan. 1, 1956. 


Masters, J. Coromandell, p. 3. Apr. 1, 1955. III 

Masterson, W. Badge of Evil, p. 375. Mar. 1, 1956. Ila 

Matthiessen, P. Partisans, p. 156. Oct. 1, 1955. Ila 

Maugham, W. The Art of Fiction, p. 33. May 1, 
1955. IIb 

—, A. Harry of Monmouth, p. 382. Mar. 15, 

Mauriac, F. Flesh and Blood, p. 7. Apr. 1, 1955. III 

Mauriac, F. The Lamb, p. 327. Feb. 1, 1956. IIb 

Mays, W. Born to Play Ball, p. 87. Aug. 1, 1955. I 

Meissner, H. The Man With Three Faces, p. 318. 
Jan. 15, 1956. I 

— C. There Comes a Time, p. 101. Sept. 1, 

Meredith, R. The American Wars: A Pictorial History 
from Quebec to Korea, p. 233. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Merman, E. Who Could Ask for Anything More, p 
66. July 1, 1955. Ila 

Merson, M. The Private Diary of a Public Servant, p. 
85. Aug. 1, 1955. Ila 

Merton, T. The Living Bread, p. 386. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Merton, T. No Man Is An fied, p. 16. Apr. 15, 
1955. Ila 

Migot, A. Tibetan Marches, p. 72. July 15, 1955. Ila 


Index 
Miller, H. Slow Dies the Thunder, p. 176. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 
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Miller, M. A Secret Understanding, p. 334. Feb. 1, 


1956. I 

Mirvish, R. Red Sky at Midnight, p. 154. Oct. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Monsarrat, N. Castle Garac, p. 196. Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 

Montcheuil, Y., de. Aspects of the Church, p. 264. 
Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Moorehead, A. Winston Churchill in Trial and 
Triumph, p . 103. Sept. 1, 1955. I 

Morgan, A. The Great Man, p. 103. Sept. 1, 1955. IV 

Morison, S. Christopher Columbus, Mariner, p. 116. 
Sept. 1, 1955. I 

Mortimer, L. Around the World Confidential, p. 387. 
Mar. 15, 1956. IIb 

Morton, ¥ A Stranger in Spain, p. 36. May 15, 
1955. 

Morton, | Hilaire Belloc: A Memoir, p. 214. Nov. 1, 
1955. 

Mount, C. John Singer Sargent, p. 296. Jan. 1, 1956. 
Ila 


Murphy, J. & Laux, J. The Rhythm Way to Family 
Happiness, p. 391. Mar. 15, 1956. Ila 
Newman, J. What is Science? p. 313. Jan. 15, 1956. 


IIa 
New Yorker 1950-1955 Album, The, p. 208. Nov. 1, 
1955. I 


Nichols, B. The Moonflower Murder, p. 178. Oct. 
15, 1955. I 
Nielsen, H. Borrow the Night, p. 317. Jan. 15, 1956. 


IIa 

Niland, D. The Shiralee, p. 153. Oct. 1, 1955. IIb 

Noble, J. and Averbuch, B. Never Plead Guilty, p 
107. Sept. 1, 1955. Ila 

Noel, S. Storm Over Paris, p. 317. Jan. 15, 1956. IIa 

Nordhoff, W. The Journey of the Flame, p. 150. Oct. 
1, 1955. IIa 

Norris, K. The Best of Kathleen Norris, p. 269. Dec. 
15, 1955. I 

O’Brian, P. The Walker and Other Stories, p. 92. 
Aug. 15, 1955. Ila 

O’Brien, J. Happy Marriage, p. 372. Mar. 1, 1956. I 

O’Casey, S. The Bishop’s Bonfire, p. 163. Oct. 1, 
1955. Ila 

O’Connor, E. The Last Hurrah, p. 343, Feb. 15, 1956. 


IIa 

O’Connor, F. A Good Man is Hard to Find, p. 59. 
June 15, 1955. Ila 

O’Connor, R. The Guns of Chickamaugua, p. 112. 
Sept. 1, 1955. I 

Oesterreicher, J. The Bridge, p. 261. Dec. 1, 1955. I 

O’Hara, J. Ten North Frederick, p. 268. Dec. 15, 
1955. Ill 

Oliver, J. Sing, Morning Star, p. 383. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Olseth, O. Mama Came from Norway, p. 95. Aug. 
15, 1955. I 

O’Malley, B. 130. Sept. 15, 
1955. I 

O’Neill, E. Long Day’s Journey Into Night, p. 393. 
Mar. 15, 1956. IIa 

Oppenheimer, J. The Open Mind, p. 249. Dec. 1, 
1955. IIa 

O’Rourke, E. Marriage and Family Life, p. 373. Mar. 
1, 1956. I 


Feeling No Pain, p. 
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O’Rourke, F. The Last Round, p. 339. Feb. 1, 1956. 


Ila 
Ottley, R. The Lonely Warrior, p. 67. July 1, 1955. I 
Pabel, R. Enemies Are Human, p. 149. Oct. 1, 


1955. I 
Packer, J. Valley of the Vines, p. 325. Feb. 1, 1956. 
Ila 


Palmer, C. Adventures of a Slum Fighter, p. 260. 
Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Paradise, J. The Savage City, p. 152. Oct. 1, 1955. IIb 

Parrect, A. Discovering Buried Worlds, p. 263. Dec. 
1, 1955. I 

Parsons, D. Nothing Brightens the Garden Like Prim- 
rose Pants, p. 213. Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 

Pasley, V. 21 Stayed, p. 66. July 1, 1955. IIa 

Pasternak, J. & Chandler D. Easy the Hard Way, p 
387. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Patton, F. A Piece of Luck, p. 151. Oct. 1, 1955. Ila 

=, 4 aie Our Own Business, p. 94. Aug. 15, 
1 


Payne, R. The Roaring Boys, p. 132. Sept. 15, 1955. III 

Peale, N. Inspiring Messages for Daily Living, p. 214. 
Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Peckham, T. Gentlemen for Rent, p. 57. June 15, 
1955. Ila 

Pellegrini, A. Americans by Choice, p. 389. Mar. 15, 
1956. I 


Perelman, S. Perelman’s Home Companion, p. 212. 
Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Pernoud, R. The Retrial of Joan of Arc, p. 272. Dec. 
15, 1955. I 

Phillips, T. The Loved and the Unloved, p. 110. Sept. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Phillips, W. Qatabon & Sheba, p. 31. May 1, 1955. I 

Pickford, M. Sunshine and Shadow, p. 64. July 1, 
1955. Ila 

Pieper, J. Justice, p. 254. Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Piersall, J. and Hirshberg, A. Fear Strikes Out; The 
Jim Piersall Story, p. 66. July 1, 1955. I 

Pi Sufier, A. Classics of Biology, p. 261. Dec. 1, 1955. I 

—_ B. This Is Goggle, p. 111. Sept. 1, 1955. 
I 


Poncins, G., de. Father Sets the Pace, p. 112. Sept. 1, 
1955. IIb 

a acai Greatest Coaches, p. 275. Dec. 15, 
1955. 

Powell, H. The Original Has This Signature: W. K. 
Kellogg, p. 387. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Prescott, H. The Unhurrying Chase, p. 46. June 1, 
1955. Ila 

Prescott, O. The Five-Dollar Gold Piece, p. 344. Feb. 
15, 1956. Ila 

Preston, C. The Coffee Break, p. 208. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

—. George Price’s Characters, p. 158. Oct. 1, 

Price, J. Katrina, p. 96. Aug. 15, 1955. IIb 

Prokosch, F. A Tale for Midnight, p. 93. Aug. 15, 
1955. IIb 

Pugh, J. Blade of Honor, p. 175. Oct. 15, 1955. Ila 

Quentin, P. Man With Two Wives, p. 178. Oct. 15, 
1955. Ila 

Quiely, I. The Exchange of Joy, p. 117. Sept. 1, 1955. 

a 


Ramsey, R. Fiesta, p. 247. Dec. 1, 1955. IIa 
Randall, R. Lincoln’s Sons, p. 370. Mar. 1, 1956. I 


Best SELLERs 


Raucat, T. The Honorable Picnic, p. 270. Dec. 15, 
1955. Ila 

Ray, G. Thackeray: The Uses of Adversity, p. 183. 
Oct. 15, 1955. Ila 

Rayter, J. Stab in the Dark, p. 339. Feb. 1, 1956. IV 

a Y The Colours of Memory, p. 193. Oct. 15, 
1955. 

— ¥ Bruckner and Mahler, p. 213. Nov. 1, 
1955. 

Reece, B. The Hawk and the Sun, p. 118. Sept. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Reifer, ‘. Dictionary of New Words, p. 262. Dec. 1, 
1955. 

Reilly, H. Compartment K, p. 205. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Reiners, L. The Lamps Went Out in Europe, p. 260. 
Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Reynolds, E. St. John Fisher, p. 382. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Rhode, J. Delayed Payment, p. 353. Feb. 15, 1956. I 

Ricciotti, G. The History of Israel (2 vols.), p. 296. 
Jan. 1, 1956. Ila 

Rice, G. The Final Answer and Other Poems, p. 263. 
Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Richards, R. Dictionary of American Literature, p. 22. 
Apr. 15, 1955. IIa 

Richter, H. They Fell from God’s Hands, p. 362. 
Mar. 1, 1956. IIa 

Rinehart, M. The Best of Tish, p. 42. May 15, 1955. I 

Roark, G. The Outlawed Banner, p. 381. Mar. 15, 
1956. IIb 

Robbins, H. 79 Park Avenue, p. 83. Aug. 1, 1955. IV 

Robert, K. Boon Island, p. 291. Jan. 1, 1956. Ila 

Roberts, C. Portal to Paradise, p. 81. Aug. 1, 1955. IIa 

Roberts, D. The Grandeur and Misery of Man, p. 214. 
Nov. 1, 1955. III 

Robertson, T. Night Raider of the Atlantic, p. 305. 
Jan. 15, 1956. I 

Robo, E. Two Portraits of St. Thérése of Lisieux, p. 
264. Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Rodell, F. Nine Men, p. 102. Sept. 1, 1955. I 

Rodman, S. The Eye of Man, p. 254. Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Romulo, C. Crusade in Asia, p. 36. May 15, 1955. Ila 

Root, E. Collectivism on the Campus, p. 230. Nov. 
15, 1955. I 

Rosenberg, E. Leicester, Patron of Letters, p. 271. Dec. 
15, 1955. IIa 

Rosenfield, J. The Happiest Man in the World, p. 259. 
Dec. 1, 1955. Ila 

Ross, D. Poet’s Gold, p. 337. Feb. 1, 1956. I 

Roy, G. The Cashier, p. 199. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Roy, J. The Navigator, p. 81. Aug. 1, 1955. Ila 

— R. Something of Value, p. 23. May 1, 1955. 


Ryan, J. Family Limitation, p. 391. Mar. 15, 1956. Ila 

Sagan, F. Bonjour Tristesse, p. 38. May 15, 1955. IV 

Santee, R. Dog Days, p. 186. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Schindler, J. How to Live 365 Days a Year, p. 19. 
Apr. 15, 1955. Ila 

Schisgall, O. The Big Store, p. 4. Apr. 1, 1955. Ila 

— G. The Persistent Image, p. 71. July 15, 1955. 


a 

Schneider, J. The Golden Kazoo, p. 347. Feb. 15, 
1956. IIa 

=" W. Seek for A Hero, p. 384. Mar. 15, 
195 

Scholmer, J. Vorkuta, p. 19. Apr. 15, 1955. IIa 
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Schoonover, L. The Queen’s Cross, p. 202. Nov. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Schulberg, B. Waterfront, p. 129. Sept. 15, 1955. Ila 

Schurr, C. Dark Encounter, p. 277. Dec. 15, 1955. Ila 

Scott, J. Political Warfare, p. 40. May 15, 1955. Ila 

Scott, J. Sea-Wyf, p. 366. Mar. 1, 1956. Ila 

Scott, J. The Other Half of the Orange, p. 6. Apr. 1, 
1955. I 

Seagrave, G. My Hospital in the Hills, p. 232. Nov. 
15, 1955. I 

Secondari, J. Spinner of the Dream, p. 223. Nov. 15, 
1955. Ila 

Semmes, H. A Portrait of Patton, p. 160. Oct. 1, 
1955. I 

Seymour, W. Burns Into English, p. 7. Apr. 1, 1955. 


Ila 

Shaffer, A. & P. Withered Murder, p. 375. Mar. 1, 

1956. I 

Shannon, D. The Socialist Party of America: A His- 
tory, p. 213. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Shapiro, L. The Sixth of June, p. 89. Aug. 15, 1955. 


IIb 
Shaplen, R. A Forest of Tigers, p. 362. Mar. 1, 1956. 
IIb 


Shedd, M. Run, p. 317. Jan. 15, 1956. IIb 

Sheehan, A. & E. Pierre Toussaint, p. 96. Aug. 15, 
1955. I 

Sheehan, C. Luke Delmege, p. 216. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Sheen, F. Thinking Life Through, p. 258. Dec. 1, 
1955. I 

Sheen, F. The True Meaning of Christmas, p. 268. 
Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Sheen, F. Way to Inner Peace, p. 39. May 15, 1955. 
II 


a 
Shellabarger, S. The Token, p. 222. Nov. 15, 1955. I 
Shepherd, G., ‘s They Wait in Darkness, p. 180. Oct. 

15, 1955. 
Sherry, E. a 340. Feb. 1, 1956. Ila 
Shipley, J. ed of Early English, p. 262. Dec. 
955. 


1,1 

Shor, J. dae You, Marco Polo, p. 231. Nov. 15, 
1955. I 

Shulman, I. Children of the Dark, p. 306. Jan. 15, 


1956. Ila 

Shulman, M. Guided Tour of Campus Humor, p. 263. 
Dec. 1, 1955. IIb 

7. N. The Breaking Wave, p. 73. July 15, 1955. 


a 
Siegfried, A. America at Mid-Century, p. 54. June 15, 


1955. Ila 
Sievers, W. Freud on Broadway, p. 58. June 15, 
1955. III 
Simenon, G. Destinations, p. 130. Sept. 15, 1955. Ila 
Simenon, G. The Fugitive, p. 278. Dec. 15, 1955. IIb 


Simenon, G. Inspector Maigret and the Burglar’s Wife, 
p. 396. Mar. 15, 1956. I 
—_ E. The Twelve Pictures, p. 70. July 15, 1955. 


Simon, H. A Treasury of Christmas Songs and Carols, 
p. 234. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

wae, H. The Horse Soldiers, p. 367. Mar. 1, 1956. 

“om J. The Changelings, p. 227. Nov. 15, 1955. 


Skinner, C. Bottoms Up!, p. 14. Apr. 15, 1955. Ila 
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Slaughter, F. Flight from Natchez, p. 91. Aug. 15, 
1955. IIb 

—- * The World’s Best Recipes, p. 262. Dec. 1, 
1955. 

Smelser, M. and Kirwin, H. Conceived in Liberty, p 
186. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Smith, D. Huffley Fair, p. 119. Sept. 1, 1955. Ila 

Smith, H. The Age of the Tail, p. 177. Oct. 15, 
1955. IIb 

Smith, I. Wish I Might, p. 133. Sept. 15, 1955. Ila 

Snow, C. The New Men, p. 14. Apr. 15, 1955. Ila 

Snyder, M. & Kittler, G. My Friend Ike, p. 352. Feb. 
15, 1956. I 

— G. The Three Legions, p. 348. Feb. 15, 1956. 


Spears, E. Assignment to France. Volume II. “The 
Fall of France: June, 1940,” p. 20. Apr. 15, 1955. 


Ila 
Spectorsky, A. The Exurbanites, p. 258. Dec. 1, 1955. 
IIa 


Speyr, A. von. The Handmaid of the Lord, p. 264. 
Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Spring, H. These Lovers Fled Away, p. 198. Nov. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Steegmuller, F. The Grand Mademoiselle, p. 352. 
Feb. 15, 1956. I 

— W. The Way to Gold, p. 82. Aug. 1, 1955. 


= a. The Family of Man, p. 192. Oct. 15, 

Stern, P. Tin Lizzie, p. 232. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Stevens, E. North African Powder Keg, p. 262. Dec. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Stevenson, D. Amberwell, p. 176. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Stevenson, E. Henry Adams, p. 273. Dec. 15, 1955. Ila 

Stewart, G. The Years of the City, p. 125. Sept. 15, 
1955. Ila 

Stirling, M. The Boy in Blue, p. 153. Oct. 1, 1955. III 

Stoddard, G. ‘Krebiozen’: The Great Cancer Mystery, 
p. 181. Oct. 15, 1955. Ila 

Stouffer, S. Communism, Conformity, and Civil Liber- 
ties, p. 30. May 1, 1955. Ila 

Stout, R. Full House, p. 55. June 15, 1955. I 

Strode, H. Jefferson Davis, p. 129. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

Stuart, W. Forbidden Planet, p. 365. Mar. 1, 1956. 


IIb 
S. The Frigate Captain, p. 348. Feb. 15, 


Styles, 
1956. I 

Sullivan, K. Girls on Parole, p. 315. Jan. 15, 1956. Ila 

Sully, K. Bikka Road, p. 390. Mar. 15, 1956. IV 

Swinnerton, F. The Sumner Intrigue, p. 269. Dec. 15, 
1955. IIa 

Sypher, W. Four Stages of Renaissance Style, p. 22. 
Apr. 15, 1955. Ila 


— R. The Voodoo Queen, p. 367. Mar. 1, 1956. 


— 7 Farewell to Valley Forge, p. 173. Oct. 15, 

oe 

Taylor, T. Grand Inquest. The Story of Congressional 
Investigations, p. 18. Apr. 15, 1955. Ila 

Teilhet, D. The Lion’s Skin, p. 55. June 15, 1955. IIb 

Tenzing of Everest, with Ullman, J. Tiger of the Snows; 
the Autobiography of Tenzing of Everest, p. 120. 
Sept. 1, 1955. I 
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Terrot, C. An Alligator Named Daisy, p. 50. June 1, 
1955. Ila 

Thirkell, A. Enter Sir Robert, p. 227. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Thomas, L. Great True Adventures, p. 163, Oct. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Thompson, K. Great House, p. 45. June 1, 1955. Ila 

Thompson, K. & Knight, H. Eloise, p. 249. Dec. 1, 
1955. I 


Thomsen, R. The Tyrants, p. 15. Apr. 15, 1955. IIb 
Thomson, S. A Show of Force, p. 86. Aug. 1, 1955. 
IIb 


Thurston, H. Surprising Mystics, p. 277. Dec. 15, 
1955. I 

Todd, J. & J. Voices from the Past, A Classical Anthol- 
ogy for the Modern Reader, p. 276. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Tolkien, J. The Return of the King, p. 327. Feb. 1, 
1956. I 


Tolkien, J. The Two Towers, p. 25. May 1, 1955. I 
Toombs, A. Good As Gold, p. 92. Aug. 15, 1955. IIb 
Treece, H. The Great Captains, p. 386. Mar. 15, 
1956. Ila 
Trevor, E. The Big Pick-Up, p. 115. Sept. 1, 1955. IIa 
Trouncer, M. The Nun, p. 204. Nov. 1, 1955. I 
Truman, H. Memoirs, Volume I: Year of Decision, p. 
219. Nov. 15, 1955. I 
Truman, H. Memoirs: Vol. Il. Years of Trial and 
Hope, 1946-1952, p. 380. Mar. 15, 1956. I 
=, A. The Golden Journey, p. 246. Dec. 1, 


Untermeyer, L. Makers of the Modern World, p. 109. 
Sept. 1, 1955. Ila 
Unwin, D. The Governor’s Wife, p. 59. June 15, 
1955. IIb 
Uris, L. The Angry Hills, p. 197. Nov. 1, 1955. IIb 
ba + Journey Through Dread, p. 161. Oct. 1, 
. Ila 


Vaculik, S. Air Commando, p. 6. Apr. 1, 1955. IIb 

Valentine, F. Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., p. 264. 
Dec. 1, 1955. I 

Vandercook, J. Murder in Fiji, p. 109. Sept. 1, 1955. I 

— J. Murder in Haiti, p. 353. Feb. 15, 1956. 


a 

Van der Post, L. The Dark Eye in Africa, p. 206. 
Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 

Van de Water, F. Wings of the Morning, p. 310. Jan. 
15, 1956. I 

hee _ H. The Outspoken Ones, p. 264. Dec. 1, 


Velikovsky, I. The Earth in Upheaval, p. 252. Dec. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Verissimo, E. Night, p. 349. Feb. 15, 1956. IV 
— J. The Last Temptation, p. 71. July 15, 1955. 


a E. The Virginia Exiles, p. 58. June 15, 1955. 


a 

Voinov, N. The Waif, p. 37. May 15, 1955. Ila 

Wade, A. The Letters of W. B. Yeats, p. 75. July 15, 
1955. Ila 

Wade, H. A Dying Fall, p. 206. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Wagoner, D. Money, Money, Money, p. 156. Oct. 1, 
1955. IIb 

Wakeman, F. The Fabulous Train, p. 176. Oct. 15, 
1955. Ila 

Walker, D. Harry Black, p. 389. Mar. 15, 1956. Ila 


Best SELLERS 


Walker, K. The Story of Medicine, p. 106. Sept. 1, 
1955. I 

Wallace, I. 
1955. I 

Wallenius, K. Men from the Sea, p. 107. Sept. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Wallop, D. The Sunken Garden, p. 350. Feb. 15, 
1956. IIb 

Ware-Smith, E. The One-Eyed Poacher and the Maine 
Woods, p. 222. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

— S. Winter in the Air, p. 364. Mar. 1, 1956. 
Ia 

Warren, R. Band of Angels, p. 99. Sept. 1, 1955. Ila 

Waters, H. Adventure Unlimited, p. 117. Sept. 1, 
1955. I 

Wattenberg, W. ‘The Adolescent Years, p. 165. Oct. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Watts, V. The United Nations: Planned Tyranny, p. 
166. Oct. 1, 1955. Ila 

Waugh, A. Island in the Sun, p. 303. Jan. 15, 1956. 
IIb 

Waugh, E. Officers and Gentlemen, p. 79. Aug. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Webster, M. Shakespeare Without Tears, p. 134. Sept. 
15, 1955. I 

Wedgwood, C. The King’s Peace, p. 315. Jan. 15, 
1956. IIa 

Weeks, E. The Open Heart, p. 210. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Wees, F. The Keys of My Prison, p. 317. Jan. 15, 
1956. Ila 

Weiner, E. Let’s Go to Press, p. 228. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Weinreb, N. Esther, p. 151. Oct. 1, 1955. I 

Welty, E. The Bride of the Innisfallen, p. 28. May 1, 
1955. Ila 

= P. The Listening Eye, p. 178. Oct. 15, 

West, A. Heritage, p. 174. Oct. 15, 1955. Ila 

West, J. Love, Death, and the Ladies’ Drill Team, p. 
174. Oct. 15, 1955. Ila 

betsy R. A Train of Powder, p. 11. Apr. 15, 1955. 
a 


Weston, W. An Autobiography from the Jesuit Under- 
ground, p. 95. Aug. 15, 1955. I 

Weyand, A. The Saga of American Football, p. 133. 
Sept. 15, 1955. I 

Whalen, G. Mr. New York. The Autobiography of 
Grover Whalen, p. 253. Dec. 1, 1955. I 

—_— A. Beyond the Glass, p. 204. Nov. 1, 1955. 


a 
White, H. The Four Rivers of Paradise, p. 73. July 
15, 1955. I 
“— L. The Winged Sword, p. 203. Nov. 1, 1955. 
White, M. The Age of Analysis, p. 98. Aug. 15, 1955. 


IIa 
The Thorn Tree, p. 74. July 15, 1955. Ila 


The Fabulous Originals, p. 208. Nov. 1, 


White, N. 
White, P. The Tree of Man, p. 92. Aug. 15, 1955. 
IIb 


Whitney, C. MacArthur: His Rendezvous with His 
tory, p. 324. Feb. 1, 1956. I 
_— R. The Wine of Youth, p. 205. Nov. 1, 1955. 
— J. Sing No Sad Songs, p. 38. May 15, 1955. 
a 
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— J. Bhowani Junction, p. 218. Nov. 1, 1955. 


Coromandel, p. 341. Feb. 1, 1956. IIb 
The Lotus and the Wind, p. 68. July 1, 
1955. Ila 


Masur, H. The Big Money, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 

Maugham, S. The Moon & Sixpence, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. fla 

a, S. Stranger in Paris, p. 298. Jan. 1, 1956. 

ee. T. Saints of Our Times, p. 9. Apr. 1, 
1 


May 1, 





Masters, J. 
Masters, J. 


Meany, T. Baseball’s Greatest Players, p. 33. 
1955. I 


Meitzsche. Beyond Good and Evil, p. 342. Feb. 1, 
1956. Ila 

Melville, H. The Confidence-Man, p. 52. June 1, 
1955. Ila 

— en. H. The Vintage Mencken, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. I 

— T. The Sign of Jonas, p. 378. Mar. 1, 1956. 
IIa 

Michener, J. Sayonara, p June 1, 1955. Ila 

June 1, 1955. 


—" A. Death of a lg p. 51. 
Millstein, G. Plays & Stories of Noel Coward, p. 169. 


Oct. 1, 1955. Ila 
Mittelholzer, FE. Sylvia, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. IIb 


Moore, R. A Fair Wind Nena p. 10. ‘Apr. 1, 1955. I 
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Murray, G. Five Stages of Greek Religion, p. 68. July 
1, 1955. Ill 

Myers, H. Are Men Equal?, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956. I 

New Campus Writing, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. Ila 

Newman, F. Grammar of Assent, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. I 

Nickles, M. Honey, I’m Home, p. 168. Oct. 1, 1955. I 

Nye, N. Hired Hand, p. 68. July 1, 1955. I 

OBrien, J. The Road to Damascus, p. 9. Apr. 1, 
1955. I 

O'Connor, F. Stories, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956. Ila 

O'Hara, J. Hope of Heaven, p. 341. Feb. 1, 1956. IIb 

O'Rourke, F. The Big Fifty, p. 51. June 1, 1955. Ila 

O'Rourke, F. Car Deal, p. 168. Oct. 1, 1955. Ila 

Oursler, F. The Greatest Faith Ever Known, p. 298. 
Jan. 1, 1956. I 

Oursler, W. N. Y., N. Y., p. 88. Aug. 1, 1955. IIb 

Overholser, W. Tough Hand, p. 51. June 1, 1955. Ia 

Overholser, W. The Violent Land, p. 217. Nov. 1, 
1955. IIa 

Parrington, V. The Colonial Mind, p. 67. July 1, 
1955. IIa 

Parrington, V. The Romantic Revolution, p. 67. July 
1, 1955. Ila 

Partch, V. Man the Beast & The Wild, Wild Women, 
p. 10. Apr. 1, 1955. I 

Peace, F. Easy Money, p. 340. Feb. 1, 1956. Ila 

Pepard, H. Sight Without Glasses, p. 10. Apr. 1, 
1955. I 

Permabook Cross Word Puzzle & Word Game, p. 88. 
Aug. 1, 1955. I 

Phillips, J. The Second Happiest Day, p. 168. Oct. 1, 

1955. Ila 

— * aes Stories & Tales, p. 170. Oct. 1, 

5. 

Pocket Book Magazine, p. 216. Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 

Pohl, F. & Kornbluth, C. Gladiator-at-Law, p. 88. Aug. 
1, 1955. IIb 

Pohl, F. & Kornbluth, C. A Town is Drowning, p. 341. 
Feb. 1, 1956. Ila 

Porter, K. The Old Order, p. 67. July 1, 1955. Ila 

Potter, S. How to Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying, p. 341. Feb. 1, 1956. Ila 

Preston, C. Juvenile Delinquency, p. 377. Mar. 1, 
1956. I 

Preston, C. Power of Negative Thinking, p. 217. Nov. 
1, 1955. Ila 

Price, R. In One Head and Out the Other, p. 376. 
Mar. 1, 1956. Ila 

Prochnow, H. Toastmaster’s & Speaker’s Handbook, 
p. 297. Jan. 1, 1956. I 

= J. Captain of the Medici, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. 


a 
— E. The Glass Village, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. 
a 


Queen, E. The Queen’s Awards, p. 169. Oct. 1, 
1955. I 


een, E. The Scarlet Letters, p. 34. May 1, 1955. 
a 


Quentin, P. My Son, The Murderer, p. 377. Mar. 1, 
1956. Ila 

Onentin, P. Run to Death, p. 34. May 1, 1955. Ila 

Rafferty. K. Crossword Puzzles, p. 68. July 1, 1955. III 

Raine, W. Trail’s End, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956. I 

Ransom, J. Poems & Essays, p. 168. Oct. 1, 1955. I 


Index 
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Rayter, J. The Victim was Important, p. 169. Oct. 1, 
1955. 

Reed, E. The Maras Affair, p. 298. Jan. 1, 1956. Ia 

Reeder, 4 The Mackenzie Raid, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. 

Reese, J. The High Passes, p. 340. Feb. 1, 1956. Ila 

Rhodes, E. Sunset Land, p. 88. Aug. 1, 1955. I | 

Rice, G. The Tumult and the Shouting, p. 298. Jan. 
1, 1956. I 

Rice, J. Local Color, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. Ila 

Richards, E. & G. Italian Through Pictures, p. 216. 
Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Richmond, R. Death Rides the Dondrino, p. 341. Feb. 
1, 1956. Ila 

Rifkin, S. Texas, Blood Red, p. 297. Jan. 1, 1956. Ila 

Rinchart, M. The Frightened Wife, p. 169. Oct. 1, 
1955. I 

Roan, T. Wyoming Gun, p. 34. May 1, 1955. Ila 

Robbins, H. The Dream Merchants, p. 377. Mar. 1, 
1956. IIb 

Roberts, R. Last Frontier, p. 341. Feb. 1, 1956. IIb 

Rogers, G. Prisoner in Paradise, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956. 


IIb 
Roth, H. The Shocking Secret, p. 51. June 1, 1955. I 
Rothberg, R. Understanding Surgery, p. 217. Nov. 1, 


1955. Ila 
Rousche, B. The Last Enemy, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956. 
II 


a 

Runyon, D. Guys and Dolls, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Russell, E. Deep Space, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Ryan, J. Introduction.to the Devout Life, p. 9. Apr. 
1, 1955. I 


Sagan, F. Bonjour Tristesse, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956. IV 

Saint Pierre, M. de. Bernadette and Lourdes, p. 9, 
Apr. 1, 1955. I 

Samuels, C. & L. Night Fell on Georgia, p. 340. Feb. 
1, 1956. Ila 

Santayana. Character and Opinion in the U. S., p. 
378. Mar. 1, 1956. III 

Sapir, E. Language, p. 67. July 1, 1955. Ila 

Sattler, H. Parents, Children and Facts of Life, p. 378. 
Mar. 1, 1956. I 

Savage, L. Return to Warbow, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. 


a 

Schoonover, L. The Spider King, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
1955. Ila 

Scott, W. Hunger Mountain, p. 169. Oct. i, 1955. Ila 

Shane, M. Dangerous Dames, p. 266. Dec. 1, 1955. 


Id 
Shane, M. — oy Shane’s Long Chance, p. 169. 
Ib 


Oct. 1, 1955. 
—" R. Citizen in Space, p. 341. Feb. 1, 1956. 
a 

Sheen, F. Lift Up Your Heart, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1955. I; 
and p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Sheen, F. Peace of Soul, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1955. I 

—— . The World’s First Love, p. 378. Mar. 1, 
1956. 

Shefter, H. Short Cuts to Effective English, p. 169. 
Oct. 1, 1955. I 


Short, L. Bought With a Gun, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. I 
Short, L. Bounty Guns, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 
Short, L. Frontier, p. 298. Jan. 1, 1956. I 

Short, L. Hard Case, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I. 
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Short, L. Hard Money; Ride the Man Down; and War 
on the Cimmaron, p. 376. Mar. 1, 1956. Ila 

Short, L. Marauders’ Moon, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Singh, K. Mano Majra, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956. IIb 

The $64,000 Question, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. I 

Slaughter, F. The Song of Ruth, p. 170. Oct. 1, 1955. 
Ila 


Slaughter, F. Storm Haven, p. 10. Apr. 1, 1955. Ila 

Slaughter, F. A Touch of Glory, p. 340. Feb. 1, 1956. 
IIb 

Sloane, W. To Walk the Night, p. 68. July 1, 1955. 
II 


a 

S.M.C. Brother Petroc’s Return, p. 168. Oct. 1, 1955. I 

Smith, H. The Compleat Practical Joker, p. 341. Feb. 
1, 1956. Ila 

Spencer, P. Flaubert: A Biography, p. 52. June 1, 
1955. Ila 

Sprigee, E. Six Plays of Strindberg, p. 68. July 1, 1955. 
Ib 


Starrett, V. Best Loved Books of 20th Century, p. 298. 
Jan. 1, 1956. I 

Stein, G. The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, p. 
88. Aug. 1, 1955. IIa 

— J. Of Mice and Men, p. 51. June 1, 1955. 


—. J. Sweet Thursday, p. 341. Feb. 1, 1956. 

I 

ee. J. To a God Unknown, p. 68. July 1, 1955. 
II 

Stern, D. The Girl With the Glass Heart, p. 170. 


Oct. 1, 1955. IV 
— D. The Guests of Fame, p. 168. Oct. 1, 1955. 


Ke The Man Who Killed Lincoln, p. 265. Dec. 

1, 1955. I 

Stone, H. The Murder That Wouldn’t Stay Solved, p. 
340. Feb. 1, 1956. Ila 

Stout, R. The Black Mountain, p. 265. Dec. 1, 1955. 


IIa 
— R. The Golden Spiders, p. 265. Dec. 1, 1955. 
a 
Stout, R. Prisoner’s Base, p. 51. June 1, 1955. I 
Stout, R. Three Men Out, p. 265. Dec. 1, 1955. IIa 
Strauss, A. Social Psychology of George Herbert Mead, 
p. 378. Mar. 1, 1956. III 
ma, R. The Big Boodle, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. 


Tawney, R. The Acquisitive Society, p. 67. July 1, 
1955. IIb 

Tenn, W. Of All Possible Worlds, p. 34. May 1, 
1955. Ila 

Terry, C. Buccaneer Surgeon, p. 297. Jan. 1, 1956. IIb 

Timmermans, F. The Perfect Joy of St. Francis, p. 9. 
Apr. 1, 1955. 

Tocqueville, A. de. 
Mar. 1, 1956. IIa 

Tocqueville, A. de. The Old Regime & French Revolu- 
tion, p. 216. Nov. 1, 1955. I 

Tolstoy. War and Peace, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. I 

— W. Gold on the Hoof, p. 298. Jan. 1, 
1956. 

— D. Roanoke Renegade, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. 
IIa 


Democracy in America, p. 377. 


Traversi. An Approach to Shakespeare, p. 378. Mar. 
s 


’ 


Index 


Best SELLERs 


Trilling, L. Selected Letters of John Keats, p. 378, 
Mar. 1, 1956. IIa 

Turkin, H. The 1955 Baseball Almanac, p. 52. June 
1, 1955. I 

Turnbull, A. The Crown of Glory, p. 341. Feb. 1, 
1956. Ila 

Turner, W. J. Mozart, the Man and His Works, p. 33, 
May 1, 1955. I 

Turner, W. O. The Proud Diggers, p. 34. May 1, 
1955. Ila 

Twain, M. The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, p. 170, 
Oct. 1, 1955. I 

Twain, M. Puddn’head Wilson, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956, 
I 


la 


Ullman, J. 
1955. Ila 


Valentine, J. And Sometimes Death, p. 217. Nov. 1, 
1955. Ila 

van Doren, M. Shakespeare, p. 33. May 1, 1955. I 

Verga, G. Little Novels of Sicily, p. 52. June 1, 1955. 
IIb 


The Sands of Karakorum, p. 168. Oct. |, 


Waddel, “ The Wandering Scholars, p. 216. Nov. 

Waley, A. The Tale of Genji, p. 68. July 1, 1955. Ila 

Walsh, W. Our Lady of Fatima, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1955. I 

Waltari, M. The Egyptian, p. 377. Mar. 1, 1956. IIb 

Warren & Erskine. Six Centuries of Great Poetry, p. 
169. Oct. 1, 1955. I 

Waugh, E. Brideshead Revisited, p. 377. Mar. 1, 
1956. Ila 

Waugh, E. Edmund Campion, p. 378. Mar. 1, 1956. I 

= H. A Rag and a Bone, p. 297. Jan. 1, 1956. 

a 
Webber, G. The Far Shore, p. 168. Oct. 1, 1955. Ila 
— M. Fort Sun Dance, p. 33. May 1, 1955. 


a 
Welty, E. The Ponder Heart, p. 341. Feb. 1, 1956. Ila 
West, J. Cress Delehanty, p. 169. Oct. 1, 1955. Ila 
Weston, C. Indigo, p. 217. Nov. 1, 1955. IIa 
White, E. & K. A Subtreasury of American Humor, 

p. 216. Nov. 1, 1955. I 
bi ” A Watch in the Night, p. 168. Oct. 1, 
White, L. Sir Rogue, p. 88. Aug. 1, 1955. IIb 
White, S. The Long Rifle, p. 9. Apr. 1, 1955. I 
a R. The Imitation of Christ, p. 170. Oct. |, 
Wilder, T. The Bridge of San Luis Rey, p. 170. Oct. 
1, 1955. Ta 
Williams, O. The Pocketbook of American Verse, p. 
170. Oct. 1, 1955. I 
Williams, R. and Myers, D. What, When, Where and 
How to Drink, p. 51. June 1, 1955. Ila 
Wilson, R. The Girls from Planet Five, p. 217. Nov. 
1, 1955. Ila 
Wolfert, I. An Act of Love, p. 297. Jan. 1, 1956. IIb 
Woolf, V. The Common Reader, p. 68. July 1, 1955. 


a 
Wren, P. Stories of the Foreign Legion, p. 88. Aug. |. 
1955. Ila 
Wyndham, J. Re-Birth, p. 88. Aug. 1, 1955. IIb 


Yutang, L. Famous Chinese Short Stories, p. 170. Oct. 
1, 1955. Ila 
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Adams, | 
1955. 
Adler, I. 
Adler, I. 
Adler, I. 
Archibal 
Arnold, | 
Barne, K 
Mar. 1 
Beebe, C 
p. 191. 
Bentel, P. 
Better H« 


Brennan, 
1956 
Brewton, 

Holida 
p. 278. 
Brookes, 
1955. 
Brown, S 
Burton, I 
Day, Pp. 
Butler, EB 
1955. 
Button, I 
1956. 
Carlson, 
1955. 
Carr, A. 
Carse, R. 
Christens 
15, 195 
Chubb, 1] 
1955. 
Clason, C€ 
Cluff, T. 
1955. 
Conrad, 
1956. 
Coolidge, 
1955. 
Correy, L 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


Adams, L. A Lamp Unto My Feet, p. 278. Dec. 15, 
1955. I 

Adler, I. Fire in Your Life, p. 137. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

Adler, I. Time in Your Life, p. 137. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

Adler, I. Tools in Your Life, p. 396. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Archibald, J. Aviation Cadet, p . 186. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Arnold, E. White Falcon, p. 354, Feb. 15, 1956. I 

Barne, K. Rosina Copper, the Mystery Mare, p. 396. 
Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Beebe, C. St. John Bosco and the Children’s Saint, 

p. 191. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

aly P. Vil Know My Love, p. 187. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Better Homes and Gardens. Junior Cook Book, p. 187. 
Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Blair, W. Davy Crockett, Frontier Hero, p. 137. Sept. 
15, 1955. I 

Blanch, L. Around the World in Eighty Dishes; the 
World Through the Kitchen Window, p. 318. Jan. 
15, 1956. I 

Brennan, L. The St. Joseph Story, p. 354. Feb. 15, 
1956. I 


Brewton, S. & J. Sing a Song of Seasons: Poems About 
Holidays, Vacation Days and Days to Go to School, 
p. 278. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Brookes, B. Adventures in Science, p. 278. Dec. 15, 
1955. I 

Brown, S. Spaceward Bound, p. 190. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Burton, D. Daring to Live: Heroic Christians of Our 
Day, p. 318. Jan. 15, 1956. I 

Butler, B. Song of the Voyageur, p. 187. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 

Button, D. Dick Button on Skates, p. 319. Jan. 15, 
1956. I 


Carlson, E. The Long Way Round, p. 188. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 

Carr, A. Men of Power, p. 396. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Carse, R. The Winner, p. 187. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Christensen, G. The Fearless Family, p. 319. 
15, 1956. I 

Chubb, M. Nefertiti Lived Here, p. 188. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 

Clason, C. Ark of Venus, p. 354. Feb. 15, 1956. I 

7 T. Minutemen of the Sea, p. 138. Sept. 15, 
955. I 

-—% S. The Golden Summer, p. 319. Jan. 15, 
1956. I 

— ©. Cromwell’s Head, p. 278. Dec. 15, 

955. I 


Py Rocket Man, p. 279. Dec. 15, 1955. I 
— T. The Mississippi Bubble, p. 279. Dec. 15, 
| 

Crisp, F. The Java Wreckmen, p. 396. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Crowle, P. Enter the Ballerina, p. 396. Mar. 15, 
1956. I 

Dailey, F. The Pastor’s Cat, and Other People, p. 279. 
Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Day, B. The Little Professor of Piney Woods; the Story 
of Professor Lawrence Jones, p. 236. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Deming, D. Strange Disappearance from Ward 2, p. 
354. Feb. 15, 1956. I 

De la Croix, R. Mysteries of the North Pole, p. 397. 
Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Derleth, A. Father Marquette and the Great Rivers, 
p. 191. Oct. 15, 1955. I 


Jan. 
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Dietz, L. Pines for the King’s Navy, p. 138. Sept. 15, 
1955. I 

Dorcy, M. Master Albert; the Story of Saint Albert the 
Great, p. 237. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

DuMaurier, D. The King’s General, p. 138. Sept. 15, 
1955. IIb 

Dyer, L. The House of Peace, p. 397. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Falk, E. Winter Journey, p. 237. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Flood, R. Penalty Shot, p. 355. Feb. 15, 1956. I 

Fremantle, A. Christmas is Here; a Catholic Selec- 
tion of Stories and Poems, p. 279. Dec. 15, 1955. 

Frick, C. Five Against the Odds, p. 279. Dec. 15, 
1955. I 

Friermood, E. Candle in the Sun, p. 188. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 


Garst, D. John Jewitt’s Adventure, p. 319. Jan. 15, 
1956. I 


Garthwaite, M. You Just Never Know, p. 188. Oct. 
15, 1955. I 

Gebler, E. The Plymouth Adventure, p. 138. Sept. 
15, 1955. I 

Geer, A. — Pride of the Marines, p. 189. Oct. 
15, 195 

Gowdy, G. Young Buffalo Bill, p. 237. Nov. 15, 
1955. I 

Hall, M. A Picnic for Judy, p. 138. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

Hallack, C. The Adventures of the Amethyst, p. 397. 
Mar. 15, 1956. I 


Harris, B. Karen’s Nursery School Project, p. 189. 

Oct. 15, 1955. I 

en , Simon o’ the Stock, p. 188. Oct. 15, 
1955. 

Heinlein, R. Tunnel in the Sky, p. 189. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 

— Royal Children Today, p. 237. Nov. 15, 
1955. 

a . Dream of Sadler’s Wells, p. 190. Oct. 15, 

Hill, M. Hostess in the Sky, p. 190. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Hinternhoff, J Decatur of High Barbary, p. 319, Jan. 
15, 1956. 

Hogben, Bes The Wonderful World of Mathematics, p. 
237. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Holzman, S. General “Baseball’ Doubleday; the Story 
of Baseball and Its Inventor, p. 280. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Homan, H. St. Therese and the Roses, p. 191. Oct. 
15, 1955. I 

Household, G. The Exploits of Xenophon, p. 280. 
Dec. 15, 1955. I 

sa Candle for Our Lady, p. 188. Oct. 15, 
FI 

i we E. Where Speed Is King, p. 355. Feb. 15, 

Jackson, C. & O. Star Kicker, p. 355. Feb. 15, 1956. I 

Jackson, D. Rising Star, p. 280. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Janes, E. Wilderness Warden, p. 190. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Johnson, G. and Johnson H. Hand Raised at Gettys- 
burg, p. 188. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Ketchum, P. The Great Axe Bretwalda, p. 138. Sept. 
15, 1955. I 

Kielty. B. Marie Antoinette, p. 280. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

King, D. Sukanabi, p. 397. Mar. 15, 1956. I 

Kjelgaard, J. Lion Hound, p. 190. Oct. 15, 1955. I 


Kjelgaard, J. Trading Jeff and His Dog, p. 397. Mar. 
15, 1956. I 
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Knight, R. First the Lightning, p. 238. Nov. 15, 1955. I 


Komroff, M. Julius Caesar, p. 538. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Lambert, E. Our Language; the Story of the Words 
We Use, p. 320. Jan. 15, 1956. I 

Lane, F. Patrol to the Kimberleys, p. 190. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 


Langdon-Davies, J. Seeds of Life, p. 139. Sept. 15, 
1955. IIb 

Latham, J. Carry on, Mr. Bowditch, p. 320. Jan. 15, 
1956. I 

Leighton, M. Who Rides By? p. 139. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

Lewiton, M. Penny’s Acres, p. 238. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Llewellyn, R. The Flames of Hercules, p. 139. Sept. 
15, 1955. I 

Loder, D. The Land and People of Spain, p. 190. Oct. 
15, 1955. I 

Lofts, N. Eleanor the Queen, p. 139. Sept. 15, 1955. 
IIb 


Lomask, M. Saint Isaac and the Indians, p. 355. Feb. 
15, 1956. I 

Lyons, D. Java Jive, p. 280. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

McGraw, W. Golden’ Mare, p. 238. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

MacKaye, D. The Silver Disk, p. 139. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

MacKellar, W. Kickoff, p. 320. Jan. 15, 1956. I 

Madeleva, Sr. M. American Twelfth Night, and Other 
Poems, p. 281. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Martin, F. Pirate Island, p. 355. Feb. 15, 1956. I 

Massey, J. Rolling Home, p. 320. Jan. 15, 1956. I 

— S. Guns for the Saratoga, p. 321. Jan. 15, 
1956. I 

— C. Fair Wind to Virginia, p. 238. Nov. 15, 
1955. I 

Miers, E. Rainbow Book of American History, p. 239. 
Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Miller, H. Her Christmas at the Hermitage; a Tale 
About Rachel and Andrew Jackson, p. 281. Dec. 
15, 1955. I 

Monsarratt, N. Boys’ Book of the Sea, p. 321. Jan. 
15, 1956. I 

Morin, M. Everest from the First Attempt to the Final 
Victory, p. 191. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Morriss, F. Boy of Philadelphia, p. 188. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 

Nevins, A. St. Francis and the Seven Seas, p. 191. Oct. 
15, 1955. I 

Newcomb, C. The Broken Sword; the Story of Fray 
Bartolome de Las Casas, p. 239. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

aoe - Woman with a Sword, p. 138. Sept. 15, 

Norton, A. Star Guard, p. 281. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Nourse, A. Junior Intern, p. 240. Nov. 15, 1955. I 


Ogburn, C. The White Falcon, p. 281. Dec. 15, 
1955. I 


— M. Chris of Coorabeen, p. 139. Sept. 15, 
ee, J. Young Man with a Sword, p. 356. Feb. 15, 
Pauli, "4 Bernadette, Our Lady’s Little Servant, p. 
356. Feb. 15, 1956. I 
Pauli, H. Three Is a Family, p. 281. ‘Dec. 15, 1955. I 
Petry, A. Harriet Tubman, Conductor of the Under- 
ground Railroad, p. 356. Feb. 15, 1956. I 
Philbrook, C. Skimeister, p. 140. Sept. 15, 1955. I 
Poltz, H. Imagination’s Other Place: Poems of Science, 
p. 356. Feb. 15, 1956. I 


Best SELLERs 


Poole, L. Diving for Science, p. 357. Feb. 15, 1956. | 

Power-Waters, A. The Story of Young Edwin Booth, 
p. 281. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Pringle, P. Great Discoverers in Modern Science, p. 
191. Oct. 15, 1955. 

Rechnitzer, F. Midnight Alarm, p. 191. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 

Reeder, R. West Point Plebe, p. 140. Sept. 15, 1955. | 

Ripley, E. Rembrandt, p. 191. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Robertson, K. The Phantom Rider, p. 240. Nov. 15, 
1955. I 

Roche, A. Christians Courageous, p. 321. Jan. 15, 

1956. I 


Ross, F. Superpower; the Story of Atomic Energy, p. 
357. Feb. 15, 1956. I 

Rouzé, M. Mystery of Mont Saint-Michel, p. 321. 
Jan. 15, 1956. I 

Rydberg, E. The Silver Ficet, p. 282. Dec. 15, 1955. I 

Savery, C. Welcome, Santza, p. 321. Jan. 15, 1956. I 

Sherburne, Z. Almost April, p. 357. Feb. 15, 1956. I 

Shippen, K. Men, Microscopes and Living Things, p. 
140. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

Shippen, K. Miracle in Motion; the Story of America’s 
Industry, p. 240. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Smythe, P. Jump for Joy, p. 240. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Sperry, ‘A. Pacific Islands Speaking, p. 282. Dec. 15, 
1955. I 


Spettigue, D. The Friendly Force, p. 397. Mar. 15, 
1956. I 

Sterling, S. Blaze Battlers, p. 190. Oct. 15, 1955. I 

Stolz, M. Rosemary, p. 241. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Stone, I. Immortal Wife, p. 138. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

Street, J. The Velvet Doublet, p. 138. Sept. 15, 1955. 
II 


a 

Summers, J. Operation ABC, p. 241. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

Tannehill, I. The Hurricane Hunters, p. 241. Nov. 
15, 1955. I 

Taylor, F. Illustrated History of Science, p. 322. Jan. 
15, 1956. I 

Thomas L. Great True Adventures, p. 398. Mar. 15, 
1956. I 

Tedd, F. Cadet Gray: a Pictorial History of Life at 
West Point as Seen Through Its Uniforms, p. 282. 
Dec. 15, 1955. I 

ew, A. Steamboat’s Coming, p. 282. Dec. 15, 

55. I 

Uhl, R. Treasure in the Depths, p. 190. Oct. 15, 
1955. I 

Walden, A. Three Loves Has Sandy, 
15, 1955. I 

Wehen, J. Tower in the Sky, p. 140. Sept. 15, 1955. I 

ba P. The Iron Mistress, p. 138. Sept. 15, 
955. I 

Wells, H. Adam Gimbel: Pioneer Trader, p. 322. 
Jan. 15, 1956. I 

White, G. A Book of Pictorial Perspective, p. 282. 
Dec. 15, 1955. J 

Wibberley, iL. he Wound of Peter Wayne, p. 140. 
Sent. 15, 1955. 

Wibberley, ie Winston Churchill, p. 398. Mar. 15, 
1956. I 

Winchell, P. Danger! Detectives Working, p. 358. 
Feb. 15, 1956. I 

Yates, E. Prudence Crandall, p. 241. Nov. 15, 1955. I 

“eo - Green Man from Space, p. 140. Sept. 


p. 192. Oct. 
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Marcu 15, 1956 
How Do You Feel About Best Sellers? 


Here’s what some of our subscribers say: 


[found it (Best Sellers) to be most helpful . . . a must 
for all reading enthusiasts. 
Richard J. Lavallee, 
60 Lester Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
February 18, 1956 


... We find your scholarly reviews very interesting 
and enlightening. There is also the element of “calling 
a spade a spade,” which is lacking in most secular serv- 
ices. Through Best Sellers I have learned about many 
books which would otherwise have escaped my atten- 


tion. 
Dennis, C. Patnode, 
Librarian, 
Chicopee Public Library, 


Chicopee, Massachusetts 
March 9, 1956 


... Best Sellers has become so authoritative that 
readers have implicit trust in the classification. You 
can hardly imagine what good it has done to those who 
look to it for guidance, whether young folks or adults. 


John C. H. Wu, 

3 Reynolds Place, 
Newark, New Jersey 
December 1, 1955 


... As time goes on your service certainly has im- 
proved. The past year it has been excellent... . I 
surely appreciate the service and wouldn’t like to be 


without it. 
Mrs. F. F. Walther, 
3209 W. Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


December 15, 1955 


... The addition of reviews of “Young People’s Books” 
makes Best Sellers doubly valuable. I wouldn’t be 


without it. 
Sr. M. Joachim, Librarian, 
Benedictine Heights College, 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 
March 12, 1956 


I find your service excellent. Please renew my sub- 


scription. 
Mrs. J. J. McGuigan, 
Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone 


March 13, 1956 


We like and use your service very much. 


Dorothy B. Wilcox, 
Terryville Public Library, 
Terryville, Connecticut 
August 30, 1955 


Be sure to renew 


I consider your service excellent. 


subscription. 
Mrs. Max E. DeMiller, 
331 Seventh Avenue, South, 
Clinton, Iowa 


August 30, 1955 
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I am very pleased to see you are giving reviews of Young 
People’s Books. 
Gladys T. Ecker, Librarian, 
Hyde Park High School, 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
September 24, 1955 


I have been subscribing to Best Sellers for years now and 
have found it very useful. However, I would like to 
tell you that I am delighted to see the new section en- 
titled “Books for Young People.” It is so very helpful. 
As a school librarian I'll make good use of it. 


Catherine Mary Corcoran, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
January 7, 1956 


Herewith is remittance for the 1956 subscription of the 
Best Sellers. We are very satisfied with it and it is very 
helpful to our organization. 


H. C. Verkruissen, Jr., Manager, 
International Seamen’s Club, 
Aruba, Netherlands Antilles 
January 7, 1956 


I am so far out of touch with thines here in remote 
Japan that if it were not for Best Sellers, I would be 
hopelessly out of date in book trends. 


A. J. Miller, Dean, 
International Division, 
Sophia University, Tokyo 
September 5, 1955 


The reviews are so much to the point, unemotional, 
few words, but never missing the point. . . . I thor- 


oughly enjoy it. 
Gertrude Hill, Librarian, 
St. Mel High School, 
Chicago, Illinois 
September 24, 1955 


I have used Best Sellers for years and like it very much. 


Mrs. Margaret Tredway, 
Branch Supervisor, 

Stanislaus County Free Library, 
Modesto, California 

September 13, 1955 


Your evaluation of current publications are read care- 
fully by this busy librarian and Ph.D. candidate. I am 
certain I could not cover the best sellers more effective- 
ly than through reference to your periodical. 


Marion D. Sheil, Librarian, 
Lakewood 7, Ohio 
October 7, 1955 


Best Sellers is practically indispensable. 
Richard J. Sullivan, Librarian, 
Lawrence Public Library, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, 


September 13, 1955 


The classification of reading material in Best Sellers is 
the best available means of knowing what to give and 
what not to give to young people. 
Emerite O. Perret, Librarian, 
Jeanerette, Louisiana 
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Best Sellers is an indispensable review. 
Sister M. Vivian, O.S.B., Librarian, 
St. Scholastica Academy, 
Canon City, Colorado 


Your publication is a “must.” 
Olive E. Aiken, Bookshop Owner, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
January 27, 1956 


I can’t help acknowledging the accuracy of your in- 


sights. 
Herman Wouk, Author, 
New York, New York 
September 22, 1955 


* The tone of the reviews and their overall literary flavor 


is very good. 
Harold Goldstein, Librarian, 
Davenport (Iowa) Public Library 
I have relied on Best Seller’s excellent reviews for years. 
Mrs. O. C. Stegmaier, 


Davenport, Iowa 
February 6, 1956 


Best SELLERs 


In my opinion Best Sellers is a most useful little publj- 
tion. I like the intellectual approach to books and the 
very readable, and frequently entertaining style of the 
reviews. I don’t need to tell you that the pointing up 
of Christian principles and values in relation to content 
and usefulness of the book is unique . . . and valuable, 


Ruth W. Gregory, Librarian, 
Waukegan Public Library, 
Waukegan, Illinois 

October 13, 1955 


Thank you for the splendid new feature added to your 
estimable publication, Best Sellers. 


Sr. M. Febronia, Supervisor, 
High School Libraries, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Service is terrific. Appreciate the section on books for 


young people. 
Madeline Stabile, 
Lynwood, Long Island, New York 
February 10, 1956 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM* 
1. You may send me BEST SELLERS for [] ONE YEAR, at $4.00; (] TWO YEARS at $7.00. 


Please begin my subscription with [] current issue; or 


(date desired) 


. Send GIFT Subscriptions as follows to the address(es) listed below: 


OJ Include card announcing my gift; begin Subscription on 


(date) 


©) Enclosed find check; [] Bill me at above address at the following special Gift Rates: 

YOUR subscription plus ONE Gift, $7.00; plus TWO Gifts, $10.00; each additional, $3.00.* 

GIFT Subscriptions only, (WITHOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION): ONE, $4.00; TWO, $7.50; 
each additional Gift, $3.00.* 


Zone......-. State 


*NOTE WELL: New subscriptions ONLY can be entered on this form. Renewals cannot be accepted save in the 
regular manner. For Canada and foreign countries, add $.50 for each subscription. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter 
Scranton, Penna. 
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